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THE PROSPECTS OF ‘THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 


Pernars there is not to be found at this age of the world any sta- 
tion in general so responsible for its influence, and so dignified for its 
intrinsic worth, as that occupied by the American Lawyer. Viewed 
only as a tool in pandering to the reckless and unbounded passions of 
his fellow men, or in defending their grossness and corruption, he in- 
decd presents to us asickly and sorry spectacle ;—the appearance of 
one who deliberately sells his high birthright for a “ mess of pottage :” 
but regarding him in the position he truly holds, as the interpreter of 
man’s actions and of man’s relation to man—as one appointed to pre- 
serve an accurate balance of the scales of justice—as the sworn ene- 
my to disorder and sedition, to vice and crime, and the ready defender 
of virtue, of morality.and religion, our preconceived contempt vanishes 
to make room for an opinion of candor and impartiality. We deem 
him the holder of one of the most dignified and important stations, to 
whose influence society is related. ‘The clerical profession is of more 
limited and se/ect influence, requiring none of that keen insight into the 
human character so essential to the Lawyer, none of that variety of 
information without which the legal profession would be but a frail tex- 
ture, illy provided for the entanglements of dispute and litigiousness. 
In the latter profession are found in an extraordinary combination all 
the duties and consequent influences of the dispenser of justice, of the 
expounder and interpreter of human actions, of the valiant defender of 
religion and virtue, and of the man of letters. A stranger concurrence 
of duties never presented itself in any profession, and a greater array 
of qualifications for high and noble success can nowhere else be found 
requisite. In view of the dignity, of the rank, and of the astonishing 
influence it is felt to exert on our people, we have made this brief pre- 
face to a few remarks on the prospects of the American Lawyer, and 
the necessity of comporting his character and action to their appear- 
ance. 

America is yet in the bloom of her youth. Her halls of justice have 
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as yet scarcely accumulated the dust and cobwebs of half a century ; 
her judicial benches have been consecrated by the occupancy of but 
few learned and noble men ; her Congress, which first learned its ele- 
ments in the principles of government not three quarters of a century 
ago, has never yet been monopolized by any array of genius and elo- 
quence, though ‘England’ s halls may look upon it with a jealous eye ; 
her legislative halls returns with a glad echo the tones of the youthful 
aspirant for honor, and the genius of letters stands read with a harvest 
of laurels for any who by self-denying energy may 5 Bane to gather 
them. ‘This is the open field for our Lawyers ; in any, or in all, may 
they rise, and that too, only by the careful training and husbandry of 
the very talents that establish them in their profession. 

Under the nicely defined customs of England relative to competitors 
in this profession, every post, whether of high or low esteem, like pro- 
perty, is inheritable only to those of a class previously defined and lim- 
ited ; for the counselor and the barrister, for the statesman and the mere 
parliamentarian, there are requisite as many distinct classes of qualifi- 
cations; each as he attains his desired excellence in that rank to which 
his inclinations directed him, and for which his abilities fitted him, looks 
no farther: the whole is an organized, mechanical system, tending 
rather to cramp than to expand the energy and powers of its subjects. 
It imparts, it is true, a solid dignity and high standard to each distinct 
division of the profession, while as an offset to this, we look in vain for 
that noble ambition, which grasps all within its reach, and all honorable 
rivalry for excellence subsides into the meagreness of individual en- 
mities and jealousies. 

How soon these limits may, and as some would imagine, must di- 
vide the legal ranks of America, it is impossible now to determine. 
Enough is it for our lawyers to know, that all before them is compara- 
tively unoccupied. ‘The boundaries of the profession, like those of 
America’s own soil, yet encircle untamed forests, mountains unascend- 
ed, valleys and glens never yet penetrated, and plains whose teeming 
clod was never yet upturned. He who sets forth from his professional 
studies with equipments adapted to all his projects, has every induce- 
ment to make those projects grand and exalted, and if he but look 
faithfully at his prospects they can be no other. Step by step may he 
wend his way up to the highest honors an intelligent nation can confer ; 
his manhood and middle age may be surrounded and guarded by the 
esteem and admiration of thousands, and he will peacefully recline on 
his gathered laurels in his old age, until the innocence of a ‘ second 
childhood’ shall have prepared his spirit for entrance into its eternal 
rest. Inthe capacity of a statesman he sees more broadly the range 
of objects he may grasp; enlightened views of social compact, of civil 
relations and of the intercourse of nations may all be his. As a lover 
of literature there is abundant room for him, and his country claims its 
occupancy by him ; and finally, that portion of American mind, which 
is as yet unformed, looks to the advice and opinions he may even un- 
suspectingly let fall for a basis to their own predilections and final 
judgment. 
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The influence he may exert is in truth more extensive than that of 
the follower of any other profession. Like the stalks of bearded grain 
before the keen sickle, every one bends before it—itself no less a learn- 
er than a teacher. We may with much truth assert that he who min- 
isters at the sacred altar, or that he who leads on the young mind step 
by step, carries in his respective teachings the evidence of a powerful 
and extended influence ; that the influence of home, of a mother’s love 
and a sister's affection, are too great to be withstood even at the most 
dazzling temptations ; but if the comparison be allowable, that which 
the legal profession commands is even greater and wider than these. 
The first mentioned intluences are recognized only as inspiring the 
youthful or unformed mind with vigor and action, and starting into life 
those powers by which its progress must ever after be governed : it 
belongs to the latter to take this mind fresh and vigorous from its nurse- 
ry, and leading it to suit the requirements of the world, to direct the 
action of its powers either to an honorable distinction or an early grave 
of oblivion. ‘To the former, we look as to the framers of tho vessel, 
to the latter as its pilot over the sea of active life. 

As gratifying as the reflection must be to every mind that other minds 
are affected by its influence, most truly gratifying if to courses of up- 
right action, yet so much greater is the power of human pride and am- 
bition, the legal professor must experience a double gratification on 
beholding open before him the highest seats and the most secluded 
bowers of literature. ‘The honored instances we might adduce of those 
in our own country who have occupied these seats with dignity and 
grace, should, we think, suffice to allure those, whose distrust alone 
prevents their attaining similar distinction and usefulness. We might 
mention the example of a Story, no less conversant with letters than 
skilled in judicial learning ; - Webster, mighty in his reasoning, 
majestic in his eloquence, polished, learned, and dignified in his wri- 
tings; of an Adams, wreathing himself and his country’s literature with 
laurels that shall endure as long as suns shall rise and set. Nor may 
we without mention, pass over such names as Clinton, Verplanck, 
Choate, and Legare, who by their eloquent teachings and learned ex- 
amples, have acted a noble part towards elevating our national taste 
and manners. These are America’s true and faithful sons, these are 
their deeds in the cause of letters, and this the situation to which any 
of their profession may exalt themselves. 

The Literary taste that has dawned so brilliantly upon our young 
nation, needs to have its rays concentrated and brought to bear upon 
our national manners. As a young and bold people, we are quick to 
discern the beautiful, and even to establish for ourselves a standard by 
Which to judge it, than which older nations can boast no better. Yet 
there hitherto have conspired a variety of causes to oppose and retard 
the influences of this literary taste upon our national manners, which 
are only now beginning to be felt; and those obstacles once removed, 
these influences once in active operation, to every one is made the ap- 
peal to assist individually in forming such a literature as shall best com- 
port with the spirit of our Political Institutions. Scanty and meagre 
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indeed, is the number of nee devoted lovers of | who by their 
unrewarded labors, people our land with fabled races and families, or 
attract to our brotherly notice the wrongs and sufferings, as well as the 
savage deeds of the red man. Few, very few, have lived, or still live 
among us to chant their sad dirge over the grave of our departed he- 
roes, or in the majesty of verse to wr: ap the history of our mountains, 
our rivers and our waterfalls. ‘The more undisputed then, and unoccu- 
pied the grounds the Lawyer may choose to occupy, the more last- 
ing the honors he may attain. Coupling with this literary excellence 
his knowledge of our national manners and tastes, he becomes pecul- 
iarly fitted to make the noble and refined impression on our people of 
which we stand, like every young people, so much in need. 

A notion so prevalent, was never so erroneous, as that professional 
men must be restricted to the limits of ranks and classes, and further- 
more, that out of those ranks and classes the legal, by this restriction, 
must necessarily be the most limited. Apart from the almost absolute 
necessity imposed upon every member of our society of extending his 
labor and influence beyond the mere conventional limits of his calling, 
the educated lawyer, in particular, is appealed to by the varied and im- 
portant relations he sustains with society around him to engage in every 
calling, to ‘ be all things’ not less to learning and science, than to * all 
men.’ This we may rightfully demand of him—of the education he 
has received. He is not merely to be considered the sagacious, self- 
interested being an exclusive application to his profession alone is too 
apt to make him, not merely an agent through ‘ forms,’ ‘ writs’ and ‘ re- 
plevins,’ not entrusted with his gift of eloquence merely to untangle 
and tie anew the knottiest points of law ; these, though in themselves 
remotely important, are but indifferent, and even ineflicient mediums 
through which he may become the benefactor of his race ; the great 
code of morals are open to his explanation, the unturned leaves of sci- 
ence yet demand the labors of his investigation ; men who have hitherto 
confided their entire interests to him, yet look to his guidance, and 
government expects from him the oflices of an affectionate and dutiful 
son. 

Such are the prospects of, such the claims on the educated lawyer, 
and it would seem a matter no less of interest than of duty, that he em- 
ploy all the variety of his influences in upholding causes in every 
respect of such moment. Burke, Sheridan, Bolingbroke, Guizot, Ma- 
caulay, and a host we might mention, each stepped.forth for the great 
work, and have each shared the greatest honors liwnan power can con- 
fer. Each has done more to preserve even with vigor, the power and 
compass of his native language, than all the professed literati of his age. 
Such men hold not up to their countrymen any hollow, half-meaning 
intention of devoting themselves exclusive ly to ‘Law, or Literature, or 
Political Ethics; you never find them immuring themselves from alll 
contact with society, only to support a reputation which a more unre- 
served communication would fail to do, but you look into the Forum 
and they are there, yet not there alone ; further observation notes them 
conversant with high and low, in the court room and the market-house. 
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Wherever, in fact, man is found, there are they; and by means so 
gradual and imperceptible do they accomplish the great works for which 
mankind love to honor them. 

The immortal Shakspeare was a disciple to no doctrine of retired 
exclusiveness, nor do we believe he would have led a different life had 
poverty released him from her iron grasp. His study was man, not 
pampered with the luxury and refinement of a Court, nor even in the 
ordinary ranks of society. With Pity he held converse over his night- 
ly mug of ale, and he shook the hand of Sympathy ia the dank and 
mould of London cellars. Hlumanity was the great book which he 
studied, and Experience, always acknowledged the most thorough mas- 
ter, taught him best how to work upon human feelings. And it is from 
these same pages, under the teachings of the same master, that these 
spirits we have mentioned, obtained all that rich fund so lasting in their 
career of usefulness and honor, which, once possessed of, they employ- 
ed with a tact and power altogether unknown to the merely literary 
man, and astonishing to the world. 

Look back on literary record to its earliest dates, search for those 
names whose position gives them extraordinary distinction, and they 
are the names of those whose lives have been spent in close connec- 
tion with Government and Laws. And we can discover no imparity 
of reasoning, no error in our observation, when we assert that this 
same class of men universally are capable of doing the greatest ser- 
vice to the cause of Literature and Science. Hence the mw cessity of 
a faithful consideration on their part of the magnitude of their facilities 
and of directing their abilities in that channel, which shall accomplish 
the desired end. 

No one surely can suppress a smile at noticing the variety and extent 
of ambition which the ‘limbs of the law’ in many parts of our land 
earry about with them. Men of acknowledged power, who well de- 
served, and by exertion would have obtained the ‘ high places’ in their 
countrymen’s esteem, have chosen for themselves a rank of which ma- 
ny, justly inferiors, would be ashamed. If talent were not so unsecru- 
pulously, so unrighteously sacrificed, to an insatiable thirst for gain, then 
might such sorry spectacles become more rare. But where a man’s 
soul is, in fact, imbedded in the sink of his desires for ‘ lucre,’ where 
all the human feelings are merged in the overweening love of a selfish 
preferment, independent of any advantage to others, our astonishment 
soon subsides. One is content, and even happy, in gracing the bench 
of a retail justice ; another gleefully scouts the country with his sack 
of books on his favorite Rosinante, arrogating to himself all the airs of 
a prince, and a third, leisurely sitting among his dusty tomes, is ready 
to explain to every passer by the impossibility of a _poveant support- 
ing the dignity of his profession, and at the same time, and with the 
same hands and head, aiding the great cause of Letters. ‘These, how- 
ever, are but poor samples of the dignity and intrinsic worth of the 
legal profession. ‘They only form the shades of the picture, without 
which it would show to great disadvantage, the puny insects on the 
great wheel of the profession, which, in spite of the immediate ‘ dust’ 
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they create, rolls on with the same force and velocity. Weare willing 
to let them ‘ plod their weary way’ along, till they ‘ find rest from their 
labors’ in that everlasting seclusion their extreme sordidness has 
chosen. 

But although to the Lawyer more necessarily belongs, for reasons 
already given, the support of our Literary character, there are other 
considerations than those of necessity and duty, that should inspire 
him to the work. Honor and fame are his; his name shall be trea- 
sured up in the gratitude of his countrymen, there to live with the 
giory of the nation. While the toils of active life perplex and weary 

is spirit, there is for him ‘exceeding joy’ in ‘ holding sweet commune’ 
with the spirits of past ages, in giving loose to the reins of his imag- 
ination, in foreseeing the pleasure with which his name shall be men- 
tioned by, and the reverence with which it shall be entrusted to Posterity. 
The wreathes he binds for his country shall rest upon his own brow ; 
never shall his country forget the work of a dutiful son; the devotion 
he has manifested to Learning will science joyfully recognize, and his 
monumental stone shall be inscribed with the ttle of the Patriorr 
Scnoar. 
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Lire has in’t nothing that should wake our fears, 
Its trials are its blessings,—he who can 
See nothing here but evil, and who hears 
No voice of wisdom sounded out to man 
From these fierce trials,—he who cannot scan 
Each trial as it rises, and see there 
Something should rather please in Heaven's great plan,— 
He is for other regions than that air 
High and exalted, which earth's “ wing’d ones” only dare. 

















We start in life—we come up from the gloom 
Of some far previous being, vaguely dream'’d— 
And the first thought is, that the soul needs room, 
It cannot stretch itself, and it has seemed 
As if it saw a light, that, starlike, streamed 
On to a higher state that must be won,— 
He who is true to his own soul—has deem'd 
The soul's course was right onward—he has run 
The race most giant-like, and a great work has done. 














He has laid hold of trials—how ’—as he 
Who sinks beneath them? never !—they have been 
Rather his best supporters—and we see 
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He is supported by them through the scene,— 
They purge his eye-sight—give to life a sheen 
Lent from the far, far world to which we haste,— 
And they have given the soul a grander mien, 
And prouder looks he o'er the what is past, 
Then turns his eye right onward—never backward cast. 


And he too is prepared for what may be 
Lovely and glorious—with all such to mate,— 
The grandeur and the glory we all see 
Round us in Nature, beautiful or great, — 
The grandeur that we see too, where, elate, 
Some kindred soul speaks with us as we go,— 
And grandeur too of earth far, first esta 2, 
As its great souls through History do show— 


These come with power—give heart and soul a nobler glow! 


And if that purest passion of this life— 

Love! holy, heavenly, beating in some heart, 
Cometh to cheer us in the fiery strife— 

And of our own high souls becomes a part— 

An clement—a thing that wont depart, 
But clings to ours with an immortal power,— 

O, how this cheers us!—with new life we start 
On in the race, gain courage every hour— 
And only laugh at clouds that may around us lower. 


And that high’ voice that comes to us from all 
That's o'er or round us, beats too through the soul— 
This the soul hears too, and it bursts the thrall 
Earth would bind round earth—doth—ay, round the whole !— 
And loosen'd from this last and worst control, 
On with still firmer purpose yet we strive, 
Cheering the soul with visions, while doth roll 
Through the high heart that bliss by which we live, 
Yet which shall Heaven alone, in perfect fullness, give! 


O, then, fear not, thou bold heart! setting forth 
In the great race of time the great have run !— 
But gird thyself with all the strength that earth 
Hath for each genuine and immortal son! 
Seize each assistant—press on, till is won 
The goal at which all noble ones do aim !— 
And fear not but a great work shall be dono— 
Fear not that thou shalt win a glorious name— 
Ay, with the noblest stand !—immortal !—crown'd with Fame. 
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A otance at the past and present condition of Italy, awakens within 
us emotions akin to those which a young artist experiences, as he con- 
templates a painting from the hand of Raphael. Even though the dust 
of centuries had accumulated upon the canvas, he would still recog- 
nize the hand of a master in the conception, the delineation, and the 
finish. ‘lime might have marred its beauties in the view of the ordi- 
nary observer, who might gaze with pleasure upon the showy produc- 
tion of an inferior artist ; but the man of cultivated taste would re- 
cognize a beauty in the former which modern art cannot reach. Even 
so may the traveler, as he walks amid the ruins of palaces and cities, 
read an instructive story of the former greatness of Italy. ‘The mighty 
spirits of the past have written their names in characters upon the 
tablets of her history, which will remain when every monument of an- 
cient art shall have crumbled into dust. 

Italy! a land whose very soil is teeming with interest to the phi- 
losopher as well as to the antiquarian, and to the man of taste as well 
as to the classical student—the centre, whence emanated the Ro- 
man power! She was the home of the arts and sciences during a 
period in which nearly all the world besides was involved in darkness, 
and gave being to a new kind of despotism, which enthralled the souls 
as well as the bodies of men. How shall we use language worthy of 
association with those great names which are scattered all along the 
line of her history! Junius Brutus! a name, the sound of which has 
thrilled the bosom of every patriot; how often has his example been 
abused to lend a coloring of virtue to crime, and to dignify with the 
name of heroism the basest conspiracies! Marcus Pertius Cato, the 
severe censor, the stern reformer of Roman manners ; how did Rome, 
in her degenerate days, seek in vain for incorruptible virtue like his ! 
Cato Uticensis, who refused to live to witness the downfall of his 
country’s independence—Julius Caesar, the orator, the soldier, the phi- 
losopher, who gratified the pride of his country by his conquests, but 
gave the death-blow to her liberties by his ambition—Marcus Brutus, 
whose example the infamous French regicides dared to plead in justifi- 
cation of the murder of their sovereign—Cicero, Virgil, Horace, 
Seneca, and a host of others, whose names dignify her history, and 
whose influence has been felt by every succeeding age ! 

But Rome fell, and moral darkness settled down upon the world. 
Paganism and its unholy rites had long since fallen. In its place arose 
the Christian Church. After a fearful and protracted struggle for her 
existence against pagan superstition, the Church now found herself in 
the seat of power; and that which adversity had failed to accomplish, 
was wrought by prosperity, with fatal effect. Human passion and in- 
firmity became blended with the sublime doctrines of the cross. The 
doom of Religion was sealed, when she was made to harmonize with 
the passions of men. Those rude barbarians who had conquered the 
Roman empire, came forward and were baptized. ‘The cross was then 
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assumed as an outward badge, in ignorance of its doctrines and neglect 
of its spirit. But all tended to elevate the temporal power and dignity 
of the Church, till mankind beheld the singular phenomenon of sub- 
missive looking priests, with shaven crowns, awing into subjection 
haughty barons and their retainers ; or the mitred head of the Church 
at Rome, claiming the submission of monarchs, and impiously adopting 
the language, “ by me kings reign.” 

That was a brilliant day for Italy, when numerous petty republics in 
her midst started into being. With them the arts and sciences arose, 
as with new life and vigor, from the repose of ages. Genoa and Ven- 
ice led the way. ‘The world was made tributary to their commercial 
greatness. ‘Their light built craft were seen floating on every sea, 
bringing untold wealth to fill the coffers of their merchants. Palaces 
were built and decorated with princely magnificence, and their owners 
assumed a style and exelusiveness at variance with the spirit of republi- 
canism. Venice and Genoa have attracted the admiration of the friends 
of liberty, who have eulogized the energy which raised them to their 
eminence, and the spirit which maintained them there. Yet these were 
qualities not diffused among the mass of the people, but confined to a 
few families, whose enormous wealth conferred upon them an elevated 
political as well as social rank. Aristocratic despotism was rife within 
the walls of these cities. Even in Genoa, the dungeons of the palace of 
the Doges have witnessed the cruel fate of many a victim of republican 
tyranny. The Council of Ten at Venice, whose adjudication upon 
cases brought before them was as prompt as their punishments were 
dark and terrible, was a tribunal whose very mention excites a shud- 
der. What verdict mankind may now pass upon the deeds of this tri- 
bunal, after duly considering the state of society at that period, we 
know not. Ilowever, terrible necessity alone could have authorized 
the adoption of a system of espionage like that which prevailed, the 
seizure and conviction of the accused without the usual forms of trial, 
or being confronted with his accusers. 

But from scenes like these we turn away, to contemplate Venice as 
she is, a city majestic though in decline. Decay has stamped its im- 
press upon the walls of her palaces and upon every work of art which 
the eye surveys. ‘The merry gondolier, as he floats along, may sing in 
notes as cheerful as in years gone by ; but the Venitian of rank, who 
can look unmoved upon the disgrace of his country, the victim of Aus- 
trian despotism, must have a heart callous to every honorable emouon. 
The patriot may find relief in recalling the past to mind. What fond 
recollections are associated with “ Venice built on a hundred isles!” or 
who would not enjoy, with the noble bard, ove of those moonlight 
scenes upon the Adriatic? The present decline of the city is over- 
looked, as the recollections of her past glory crowd upon the mind, 

Venice was founded in the fifth century, by persons that had es- 
caped to these islands through fear of the Barbarians who had then 
invaded the north of Italy. Venice and Genoa were splendid cities 
when London and Paris were collections of miserable cottages. The 
ships of Venice brought into port the products of every clime, and her 
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republican citizens vied with the sovereigns of Europe in the pomp of 
their equipages and the magnificence of their palaces. By means of 
her immense wealth, she was enabled to raise large armies of mer- 
cenaries and provide numerous fleets, by which she made herself the 
mistress of the Adriatic and the terror of the states of Italy. ‘Through 
jealousy of her greatness, Pope Julius Second, assisted by the Em- 
yeror of Germany and the King of France, formed, in the year fifteen 
eter} and eight, the celebrated league of Cambray, for her destruc- 
tion. The republic, confident in her resources, neglected to take the 
necessary precautions, until her armies were defeated and she was 
brought to the verge of destruction. The confederates were impatient 
for the spoil to accrue from the plunder of so rich a city. But the 
Pope, thinking that the Venitians had been sufficiently humbled, with 
pontifical duplicity, changed sides, and brought the other states of Italy 
to act in concert with him against France. 

Genoa, probably more than any other Italian city, witnessed within 
her walls, the mad civil feuds between the Guells and Ghibbelines ; 
and even yet, one is impressed with peculiarities in the structure of 

rivate residences, betokening fierce civil dissension in times past. 
hence those massive buildings, or those gloomy iron bars by which 
the windows of the lower story are preserved from intrusion? Does 
it not bring to light those fearful civil strifes, during which the narrow 
streets of the city were used as battle-grounds and the houses as forti- 
fications’? ‘The watchword of Guelf, or Ghibbeline,* was sufficient 
to rouse the partisans of the Pope and the Emperor to open hostility. 

One entering the magnificent harbor of Genoa, passes between two 
strong Moles, built to serve as a protection against the violent storms 
which sometimes prevail in the Mediterranean. Within is a circular 
basin, where the once flourishing navy of the republic could ride in se- 
curity. On one side of the amphitheatre of hills which enclose the 
harbor, stands the city, defended by massive stone walls, and com- 
manded from behind by very strong fortifications. ‘The remaining hills 
are thickly studded with palaces of the nobility, if that class deserves 
the name which has lost its political importance. The eye rests first 
upon the palace of Doria, a noble edifice, standing at the head of the 
bay, a monument of the gratitude of the republic to her Liberator. 
About the year 1530, Andrea Doria, a Genvese by birth, though at 
that time an officer in the service of the King of France, determined 
to free his country. Sailing with his fleet into the harbor, he expelled 
the French, and remained master of the city. A strong temptation was 
placed before him to retain the supreme command. But his design 
was more noble. Ile convened the people in the public square, and 
there reminding them of the ancient glory of the city, recommended 
them to appoint commissioners to frame a constitution which should 


* The former was the rallying cry of the friends of the Pope, the latter of those of 


the Emperor. Subsequently they served to mark the distinction between the demo- 
crate and the aristocrats. 
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secure liberty to the citizens, and restore the state to its former renown. 
His advice was followed. ‘Twelve commissioners were appointed, by 
whom a constitution was framed and subsequently adopted by the peo- 

le. A new energy was given to private transactions and to public 
councils. A liberated country hailed Doria as its deliverer, and erected 
this palace and the noble statue of him so prominent at the head of the 
bay, as lasting monuments of their gratitude. 

The traveler, after entering the gate of the city, near the landing- 
place, finds himself in one of the narrow streets. He gazes with as- 
tonishment at the enormous height of the buildings, and at their massive 
proportions. Passing by the Exchange, where the merchants of Ge- 
noa used to traflic in the palmiest days of the republic, he soon emerges 
from the narrow streets upon the more modern Strada Balba and 
Strada Nuova. Thence he visits, with eager interest, the cathedral 
church of San Lorenzo, where are kept, deposited in an iron urn, the 
remains of John the Baptist, captured from the Venitians'! Near by, 
the grim walls of the ancient palace of the Doges arrest his attention. 
He enters the gate, which is yet guarded by soldiers, and the exterior 
walls of the palace present the aspect of modern masonry, in striking 
contrast with that which surrounds the whole. ‘This modern edifice 
has been erected in consequence of a disastrous fire which took place 
in the last century. But within are some remains of ancient art, 
proving that all was not lost in that conflagration. In a room adjoining 
the Council Hall, a large fresco on the wall overhead represents Co- 
lumbus on his return from the New World, with a troop of natives to 
grace his triumphant entry into Seville. 

As the stranger passes through the Strada Nuova, lined with palaces 
on either side, and enters within their massive doors, his eye traces upon 
the walls the productions of artists whose names had been associated 
with his earliest lessons in the fine arts. ‘The names of Guercino, 
Carlo Dolci, Paul Veronese, Guido, Titian, and Rubens, are recalled to 
his memory. ‘The thought that he is surrounded by the works of men 
so renowned in their profession, and whom no subsequent age could 
equal, is enough to enkindle enthusiasm in a man of the dullest sensibility. 

It was amid the darkness and corruption of the middle ages, that a 
purer light was kindled within the petty states of Italy, than can consist 
with modern degeneracy. ‘That light might have continued to glow till 
the more extensive diffusion of knowledge, and the spread of liberal 
principles, had prepared all classes for constitutional government. Up- 
on whom, then, rests the guilt of having extinguished that flame in 
Florence, in Pisa and Lombardy? The student of history will recog- 
nize in it the handiwork of that Man of Sin, whose home has been in 
the Vatican, but whose dark policy has been manifested in its blighting 
effects throughout the fairest portions of Europe. Surely no political 
Eden could have been found to tempt the destroyer to play a more des- 
perate game, than did the republics of Italy, as they rose from dark- 
ness and despotism to take an independent rank among the nations of 
the earth. 

In view of the dangers to be apprehended from the spread of that 
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spirit of liberty, Frederick Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, and His 
Holiness the Pope, forgot their former enmities, and ratified a treaty for 
its extinguishment. ‘The army of the Emperor was absolved from the 

ilt which it had incurred by the massacre of the Papal troops. Thus 
floubly armed, the Emperor proceeded to conquest and extermination. 
Milan was razed to the ground ; and the insolent tyrant, thinking that 
the spirit of liberty had been extinguished in its fall, passed a plowshare 
over its ruins. But her doom served only to awaken a fearful spirit in 
Italian bosoms. ‘The Emperor, in endeavoring to quell the revolt, was 
defeated, and narrowly escaped being made a prisoner ; and nothing but 
his great personal energy could have enabled him to retrieve his for- 
tunes and secure a peace honorable to both parties. But Italy was a 
doomed country. She was not left to go on and consummate the work 
of freedom. Of her, it might be said, “‘ My people perish for lack of 
knowledge.” Ignorance was the bane of improvement, the foe to so- 
cial order. Military adventurers were enabled to seize upon the forti- 
fied places and make themselves absolute sovereigns. ‘lheir castles 
frowned from every mountain height, and troops of retainers extin- 
guished every manifestation of a spirit of liberty. 

Near the beginning of the fifteenth century, commenced the era of 
the Medici family in Florence. They were distinguished for their 
wealth, for the rank to which they had attained among the noble fam- 
ilies of their city, and for the interest which all the members man- 
ifested in the advancement of literature, science, and the fine arts. 
In those days when commerce was limited to a few hands, the old re- 
publican merchants presented a striking contrast to the hard-working 
traders of modern times. Wealth, and with it political power, was 
rapidly acquired. But now there is no vestige remaining of the su- 
perb merchant of olden time. A nominal aristocracy is still maintained, 
though the members of this class gain thereby no political distinction. 
Giovanni de Medici was one of those men whose immense wealth 
gained him great influence in Florence. His son, Cosmo, succeeded 
to his father’s wealth and honors—a precedent of hereditary right to 
political power, fraught with the deepest danger to the liberties of Flo- 
rence. Dazzled by the display of his prodigious wealth, the people 

ave Cosmo the title of “ Pater patrie.” ‘The history of the Medici 
amily shows that private virtues and a cultivated taste are no securit 
for entrusting irresponsible power to the hands of individuals. Though 
Cosmo beautified the city and embellished it with works of art, yet he 
did nothing to promote a spirit of free inquiry. 

In the » beso of Lorenzo de Medici, “ the Magnificent,”’ one may 
find much to admire, after making due allowance for the enthusiastic 
zeal of Roscoe. We behold in him a man who had raised himself 
from the rank of a private citizen to an equality with the sovereigns of 
Europe. In the knowledge of diplomacy, he was unsurpassed. I ndi- 
viduals, illustrious by birth and talent, flocked to his court. It is true 
that Italian literature no longer boasted among its sons a Dante, Pe- 
trarch or Boccacio. The Inferno of Dante had wrought a mighty ef- 
fect upon the Italian mind. The name of Petrarch will long live in 
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the history of Italian literature. His poetry comported well with the 
character of hisage. ‘This we may learn by observing what principles 
lie at the basis of Italian character at the present day, or the ar- 
chitectural peculiarities of that age—now a gloomy castle frowning 
from some mountain height upon the plain below, and then an edifice 
reared on a rock in the wide basin of a charming lake, the walls of 
its successive terraces covered with foliage, concealing from view the 
rough stone beneath ; the whole looking more like the enchanted castle 
of Fairy tenants, than the abode of human beings; as, for example, 
the Palace of the Borromean Islands. Especially may we learn this 
from the paintings by the old masters, which have come down to us. 
Petrarch might have written differently in another land and for another 
age. Instead of addressing sonnets to “|..ura,” he might have es- 
sayed some loftier theme and failed. The last of this illustrious 
triumvirate, who had done much to purify and refine their native tongue, 
had passed away. ‘Their eflorts to revive the study of the ancient 
classics had failed, and their remains repose upon a foreign soil. But 
though the “ mighty dust” of “ the all-Etusean Three,” as Lord Byron 
calls that noble triumvirate, reposes in other lands, yet 


“Tn Santa Croce's holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier :” 


the ashes of Machiaveli, Michael Angelo Buonarotti, and Galileo ' 
It was under such circumstances that the munificent patronage of 
Lorenzo de Medici was exerted, to revive the study of philosophy and 


literature. ‘To the advocates of regal government, Florence presented 
at that time a political beau-ideal. At the court, genius and learning 
prevailed, while riches were made subservient to these nobler gratifi- 
cations. Throughout the city, wealth was poured out like water, to 
aid the natural beauties of Florence. Every thing contributed to ren- 
der more applicable the name of “ Firenze,” or fair and flourishing ; 
and even now, the traveler cannot gaze, without emotion, on the noble 
dome of the cathedral, or the numerous spires which rise from every 
quarter of the city, 

He who passes by the tomb of either of the great Italian ar- 
tists, cannot but pause a moment out of respect to the distinguished 
dead. In delicacy of coloring and familiar acquaintance with the ef- 
fect of light and shade, they were unsurpassed. But he who seeks 
for supernatural greatness in the expression, may find it in the frescos 
of Michael Angelo. His taste was formed on no model, and he could 
have no imitator. His characters exhibit great passion and energy. 
The moral philosopher may go and derive new lessons of truth respect- 
ing the passions incident to our nature. ‘The anatomist, who is seeking 
for the nicest developments of the human frame, will find them here. 
Architect, painter, and sculptor, almost without a rival, he died atan ad- 
vanced age, with the exclamation on his lips, “| have much yet to 
learn.” ‘The great rival of Michael Angelo, Raphael, was born a few 
years after him, in 1483. He caught the delicacy and finish of an- 
cient art. He painted, not the bold, stirring passions in which his ri- 
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val delighted, but the milder virtues of resignation and piety; asa 
Madonna, a female of unequaled beauty of form and feature, bending 
over her babe, or a saint, whose countenance ever wears the expres- 
sion of love and humility. It was amid scenes of real life that the 
greatest of painters sought their models ; and forms lovely enough to 
equal their bighest conceptions were not wanting. 

In this connection we would not forget one of the greatest artists 
which Florence or Italy has produced. The name of Leonardo da 
Vinci will be known to the world as long as it is associated with the 
piece entitled “ ‘The Last Supper.” It was on the walls of the old 
church of the Madonna delle Grazie, at Milan, that this great artist 
painted this scene. He has selected the moment when the anxious 
inquiry was heard from every quarter, “ Lord, is it 1?’’ Had Leonar- 
do da Vinci done nothing more to immortalize his name, this would 
have been sufficient. ‘To him the world is indebted for the most ad- 
mirable conception of that impressive scene; and copies taken from 
this picture have been circulated through every land, so that the trav- 
eler may recognize in it the original of the engraving of the Lord’s 
Supper, which first met his eyes in infancy. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, a man arose to eminence 
in Florence, of whose character and principles, when estimated by his 
writings, posterity have obtained the most contradictory opinions. A 
statesman, accustomed to all the chicanery of the court and of diplo- 
macy, a minister familiar with all the artifices of tyranny, and a poli- 
tical writer describing with all the coolness of scientific investigation 
the processes by which despotism maintained its subjects in debase- 
ment or itself in security, all these were blended in the character of 
Machiavel. Whether the “ Prince” was written to expose the schemes 
of tyranny that he might the sooner secure its downfall, or to lend to 
tyrants the weight of his experience and great political foresight in 
riveting new fetters upon their subjects, posterity will probably never 
determine. If the former was his design in composing that work, and 
also the “ History of Florence,” he has been the subject of great injus- 
tice ; for whenever posterity have needed a word to characterize 
schemes of a consummately selfish character, deep laid, and aiming at 
the aggrandizement of indi¥iduals at the expense of the state, they 
have denominated them “ Machiavelian.” However, if his name has 
not had justice done to it, his fate would not be unlike that of thou- 
sands who have devoted themselves ardently and disinterestedly for the 
good of their kind. 

But the most illustrious name in the history of Florence, which the 
world will ever revere more and more as it becomes the better ac- 
quainted with the noble science he was so instrumental in introducing, 
is that of Galileo Galilei—the inventor of the telescope and discoverer 
of the proofs which confirm the Copernican theory. As if nature had 
determined to keep up the connection of greatness, and show in what 
different callings it might be developed, Galileo was born on the day 
that Michael Angelo died. ‘Though the insane malice of his enemies 
did for once lead him to dishonor his gray hairs by a denial of the 
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truth, and association of his mame with error, yet the truth finally 
prevailed, With his latest breath he affirmed that the earth did revolve 
about the sun, and died, leaving to posterity more valuable astronomical 
observations, and more reasonable speculations grounded upon them, 
than any philosopher who preceded him. 

But we have lingered too long upon the more glorious periods in the 
history of Italy. What is she now? Leaving out of the question 
Rome and southern Italy, where are those glorious little republics 
which awoke to new life and vigor the learning of antiquity, and which 
have been the legislators in the arts for all subsequent time ? The 
days of decline have come over all—Venice, Florence, Pisa, and Ge- 
noa. Let us not regard them, in their decay, with contempt, but ask 
ourselves what would have been our condition, had we been subjected, 
during so long a period, to a policy so debasing as that under which 
ltaly has groaned. On the one hand is the Pope, in his capacity of 
vice-gerent of God on earth, assigning portions of her territory to the 
Emperor of Germany; while on the other, the latter, as successor of 
the Caesars, confirms the dominion of the haughty Pontiff over the 


states of the Church, by the armies at his command. A religion, too, 


was forced upon them, which withheld the light of truth and encour- 
aged the exercise of passion. Surely, human virtue cannot long resist 
influences like these. But, as if nature herself was at war with Ltaly, 
the malaria annually visits some of the fairest portions of her territory, 
rendering them uninhabitable. 

In the recent partition of Italy, man has capped the climax of wrong. 


Whence did the allies derive their right to subject Genoa to the domin- 
ion of the King of Sardinia? And England, too, the bulwark of Prot- 
estantism in Europe, why did she withdraw her troops, which had been 
admitted to the city under the special promise of protection, and thus 
leave the king of Sardinia possessed of all the works of military 
defense? Because policy dictated that the demands of the Holy Al- 
liance should be complied with, though at the sacrifice of national faith. 
In consequence of this act, Genoa 1s now obliged to maintain more 
than twenty thousand Sardinian troops. Indolent ecclesiastics, pam- 
pered on the contributions which ignorance and superstition have 
wrung from the hard earnings of the people, throng all her public 
places. The Catholic religion is established by law, and imprison- 
ment is denounced against the man who dares to proselyte Italians to 
a more enlightened faith. Her commerce, too, is fettered with ruinous 
restrictions. ‘These are the causes why her streets are so lifeless, 
why every public avenue is thronged with beggars, and why a popula- 
tion of eighty thousand citizens, and a noble harbor, can do nothing to 
resuscitate the trade of their fathers. 

The Italian character is not deficient in native energy. Even down- 
trodden Savoy produced some of Napoleon's best generals. A spirit 
has been aroused, which, even in the midst of oppression, struggles to 
regain the light. Schools of sculpture are yet to be found in some of 
the cities of Italy ; and Canova, the head of modern art, has been the 
glory of our age. In science, too, the ltalians are no contempuble ri- 
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vals of other nations. But still, the glory of their country lies in the 
past; and there will it remain, until superstition shall have fled before 
the light of truth, and constitutional governments have taken the place 
of systems of despotism. 

Austria, too, came in for her share, and Venice must be sacrificed to 
appease her. She wanted a seaport for her possessions in Lombardy, 
a country once included, during the days of Venitian glory, in the con- 
tinental possessions of the republic. ‘The Lombardo-Venitian king- 
dom was established as a viceroyalty of Austria. Milan was made the 
eupital, and Venice compelled to take a humble place among cities 
which she had once hardly deigned to honor as country seats of her 
nobility. 

In such a country, it is not strange that enormous wealth is uncom- 
mon. ‘The people have been plundered by the government for the 
support of troops who had no love of country to attach them to her in- 
terests, and whose support was derived from the hand of government. 
Dislike on the part of the people has occasioned jealousy and distrust 
on the part of the government, and crime, the offspring of such a state 
of society, has been rife in some parts of Ltaly. ‘Travelers have re- 
ported the plundering of the diligence within one day's journey of 
Milan. 

But the eye is relieved, as it turns away from these blemishes in 
the moral landscape, to contemplate external nature. ‘The skies are 
not less bright than when Claude Lorraine transferred their glowing 
hues to the canvas. And abroad, art and nature have combined to pro- 
duce the impression of beauty. Ile who travels from city to city, is 
charmed with the never-ceasing succession of cultivated fields, and of 
estates where trees are grouped in charming groves; while here and 
there, a glimpse caught of a marble statue, adds to the picturesque 
beauty of the scene. ‘The traveler, as he descends by one of the Al- 
pine roads into the fertile plains of Italy, may sympathize with the feel- 
ings of the Carthagenian invader. No longer does he see the vines 
confined to short poles, but suffered to grow in all their luxuriance. 
Fine roads intersect the country, while no rude wooden fences mar 
the beauty of the landscape. And then the Italian lakes! He who 
gazes upon these sheets of water, is struck with a beauty in the re- 
flected tints of the olives on their banks, or the delicate shades upon 
the distant hills, the impression of which no language can adequately 
convey. Italy has been deservedly called the garden of continental 
Europe, if a clear sky, well cultivated fields, and an infinite variety of 
scenery, can merit the appellation. 
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THE THREE STUDENTS OF MILAN. 
CHAPTER I 


“ The evil, that men do, lives after them, 
The good is often interred with their bones.”—Snax., Junrve C aman. 


In an obscure villa in the city of Milan, removed from the din of 
the thoroughfare, and sheltered only by the graceful entanglements of 
the vine that overshadowed its humble roof, there dwelt a poor and 
laborious student, Olgiato by name. Whence he came, how he em- 
ployed his time, or who were his companions, were questions, that if 
ever asked, were sure to go unanswered. Like a spectre he came and 
went, seemingly ever intent on some business or other, yet only ren- 
dered more mysterious by any inquisitiveness on the part of others. 
The inmates of his dwelling knew him to be a lover of music, as he 
had been frequently heard in’ his apartment thrummuing his light guitar 
and running over some plaintive ditties none understood so well as 
himself. So retiring and unobtrusive were his habits, that he was fre- 
quently not seen for days together by lis neighbors ; and an entire 
ignorance of any reason for such a mode of life made it a subject of 
general remark and wonder 

For two days already, at the time our story begins, he had not seen 
a human face, the solitude of his walls affording him his only company, 
He slept late one afternoon in the latter part of December, even later 
than was usual with him, so that the last lingering rays of the decli- 
ning sun had long since left his little room; the mellow hues of a glo- 
rious sunset in ltaly had faded from the westera sky, and the shadows 
of evening came ‘glimmering o'er the landscape’ ere he showed any 
signs of awaking. Sleep sat heavily on his eyelids, for he had not 
counted any rest already for two days. But, though it came at last, 
it came only to torture his uneasy mind to a tenfold degree. He 
dreamed. It was alternately pleasing and frightful to watch the sub- 
dued calmness or strange violence of emotions that swept across his 
spirits like the winds over the A.olian harp. Now he dreamed of suc- 
cess, of bravery, and of crowning fortune—-now the unsheathed dag- 
ger dripped with the blood it had drunk before his eyes, and prison, 
the rack, the scaflold, were the succeeding torments that sent a con- 
vulsive shudder through his frame. 

Suddenly he sprung from his couch without exhibiting so much as 
the introductory symptoms of waking, seized his cap, armed himself 
with his stiletto, and neglecting his usual cautious habit of fastening 
his door, rushed from his room. Onward he pushed his way clmost 
in a state of frenzy ; he seemed not to know whither he was going, 
but to be led on only by the way he had trod so many times before. 
The vintner was returning late from his daily labor, and the sweet 
melody of the village damsel’s song, which he had so olten lingered to 
catch even to the last strain, he heeded not now. Onward he kept his 
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way, nor stopped or even once swerved from it. He had continued in 
this manner for more than a mile, when finding himself in the region 
of a dense population, he bent his course down a retired street, and 
proceeding but a little way, stopped before a low door to as lowly a 
dwelling, and unceremoniously entered. On the second floor, which 
constituted what in these later days we term a garref, partitioned off in 
a little apartment by themselves, he found his two friends, Lampognano 
and Visconti. ‘They looked up from their books as he entered some- 
what astonished, but giving him their usual hearty welcome, made 
room for him between them and began their familiar conversation. 

“ What have | not long since told you!” said Olgiato, interrupting 
the tameness to which he perceived the conversation fast tending. 
“Thrice already have we all but agreed upon it, and thrice has my 
guardian spirit appeared in dreams to me to encourage and forewarn 
me. But such a dream as the one from which | have just awoke! 
Paradise embosomed in the lowest depths of hell! bravery and cour- 
age colored with the damnable deceits of treachery and fraud! Oh, 
(jod, such a dream! let me never sleep again till our purpose is fully 
accomplished’”’—and he pronounced this last with an emphasis that 
bespoke a heart full of courage and resolution to consummate his 
desire. 

Lampognano turned to Visconti with a wildness of look that be- 
trayed a slight feeling of fear, and for a moment their dark eyes met 
and they stared in silence on each other. With a sort of convulsive- 
ness Lampognano raised courage at last to speak and demand of Oligato 
the relation of his fearful dream. 

“ My dream!” exclaimed he; “ call it a dream if you will, but for 
me it was too pregnant with dreadful reality. First, there stood mar- 
shaled around me a body of angels, clad in the white uniform of their 
heavenly home ; each bore a palm in their hands, which they bran- 
dished incessantly in the air above me, while the music of their voices 
fell on my delighted ear like the mellow thrum of the distant serena- 
der’s guitar. Again, the heavens were clouded, and my angel compan 
was gone. ‘lhe thunder roared—lurid gleams of lightning shot forth 
from their cloudy covert over the serene face of Nature—crowds came 
and went—distant shouts were heard, which again became wails more 
piteous than | ever heard. ‘lhe streets ran blood—corpses formed ob- 
structions to the gateways, and the city shrouded itself in gloom. I 
was pursued—a savage hand clutched at my throat, when | sprang 
from the prison of my dreams and hastened to inform you of my fur- 
ther intentions in this matter.” 

« Ay, tarry with us to-night here,” said Visconti, in a tone somewhat 
subdued from fright; “ what we resolve upon none but God may know ; 
and what we do must be done quickly.”’ 

“ But,” interrupted Lampognano, “ have you not heard that Galeazzo 
on the morrow appears before the people he has forced to idolize him ?” 

“ How !” exclaimed Olgiato, “in public! where, and on what occa- 
sion’? He knoweth not then the grave that is ready to receive him !” 

“'T'o-morrow he appears in the temple,’ replied Lumpognano, “ it being 
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the great occasion of the festival of St. Stephen. The gateways has 
he already ordered to be adorned with all the wreaths that can be gath- 
ered and made with so short a preparation. And, impious fool as he 
is, he has given out that the city may come to the temple to see Aim 
worship their holy sovereign '” 

“ Accursed thing of the Devil!” muttered Olgiato, stamping his foot 
heavily on the floor; “ the sun that rises on St. Stephen’s festival shall 
never behold Arm polluting the sacred altar with his impious hands ! 
The wreath that encircles the arches, under which Ae may pass, shall 
hang as the cypress for his funeral drapery. ‘The threshold of that sa- 
cred temple shall be to him the threshold to his grave. ‘The minister, 
’who unites in himself all the vices of tyrants from the old Archbishop 
downwards, should be crushed as the leader of a banditti: and I tell 
you, comrades, the hours of Galeazzo Sforza are all numbered '” 

“ But what plan do you propose '’” asked his companions almost at 
the same moment, and they waited breathless for his reply. 

“Ttis this: as the demon brushes by us in the passage, hang you to 
his skirts ; seize him by the arms and / will answer for the after acts 
of his life. But act as becomes us all. ‘Thus have fallen those curses 
to Rome and the world, whose deeds have blackened the page of His- 
tory, and whose names only swell the roll of fiends incarnate. Who 
freed Rome from her successive tyrants? oftentimes has it been hap- 
pily accomplished by the feeble power of Woman, and very often by 
persons far weaker and lower than our own selves. Courage then, 
friends! buckle on the armor of bravery, and if our project fails it can 
go none the worse with us. Who falters now? have our nobler feel- 
ings been vainly aroused by the study of the old authors? have you 
never dreamed that Nero and Caligula were ancestors to our own Ga- 
leazzo, and that their end may yet be his? The accursed wish that 
the Roman People had but one neck, that they might be beheaded at a 
single blow, we may ourselves employ against the whole body of ty- 
rants, and the present Duke of Milan is the first one to make an exam- 
ple of.” 

Olgiato, perceiving the effect this outburst of his feelings had upon 
his companions, suddenly relapsed into silence again, which they by 
no means felt disposed to break. Fearing to leave them too long to the 
influence of cool deliberation, he as suddenly broke forth in the bold 
inquiry, “ What! do ye falter and refuse ' Will ye endure the scorpion 
lash of ‘Tyranny submissively, rather than enrol yourselves on the list 
of your country’s preservers? If | have mistaken your mettle then, at 
least give me a hearty blessing, that I may perform with success what 
my country so piteously demands.” 

“No! no!” interrupted both ; “brothers in sow/ at least we are, and 
the shame, no less than the honor of our deeds, shall fall upon us all '” 

“Are you ready, then ’” asked Olgiato, in a tone that indicated no 
strong probability of much longer endurance. 

“ My hand for my word, that /°// be true,” said Lampognano. 

“ And mine also,” added Visconti, excitedly ; and each clasped the 
other’s hand convulsively. 
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“ But pledge me this too, ere | rest content,” said Olgiato ; “ at your 
life’s peril, Galeazzo Sforza shall on the morrow atone with death for 
the crimes his tyrannical power has permitted him to revel in.” 

“ To-morrow,” answered they hastily, “ these daggers reek with the 
heart's blood of the only tyrant of Milan!” and they brandished them 
till they glittered frightfully in the light of the midnight lamp. 

“Then we stand pledged ! let us commit our cause before we cease 
to our country’s Saint :—Protector of the Tyrant’s realm! direct us 
through the dificulties of our patriotic effort, to a successful issue! and 
stand ready to receive us in thy arms in Heaven, if the powers of Earth 
render our labors puny!" and they each crossed themselves thrice with 
their daggers, looking on them for some time in silent devotion. 

As formal and unmeaning as this might seem to many, there was yet 
visible in its execution the impetuous and noble spirit of the youthful 
and manly student. What their silent vows were, and how religiously 
they were observed, the sequel of our story will abundantly show. In 
no class of individuals is there to be found such lofty feelings of honor 
—such exalted views of liberty, and such unqualified detestation of all 
that partakes of meanness of soul, as among students. Such has been 
the case since Letters began to show their gilded character to men. 
It was with a devoted Monk, that began that ‘ spirit of free inquiry’ and 
extended learning, of which the light of the Reformation and consequent 
civilization of all Europe was the final result. Benevolence has ever 
found a happy home with the pious and studious monks of St. Bernard : 
and of a similar character were those devoted, though somewhat fanatic 
spirits, that composed the ancient “ Holy Brotherhood” And when in 
our own day the influence of the scholar seems circumscribed within 
the limits of an Institution or a community, on closer examination we 
should find that his work ceases not there: the age looks up to his opin- 
ion with reverence, and they find it one, not nursed and dandled in the 
rustling folds of the silken gown, but strongly rooted in the rich, strong 
soil of ancient learning. ‘The ¢rue scholar's iafluence has ever been 
wide, unlimited, and he secretly feels that such deserts the world in 
duty owes him. 

The characters before us belonged rightfully to this class. Born and 
bred in a foreign city, they had removed, for mutual benefit, to the place 
they now might with propriety call their own, from their long continu- 
ation in it. Their souls were rapt up ‘in the fervid and impassionate 
masters of Greece and Rome, and every sentiment they met with 
caught as it were their feelings in an instant blaze. But for tyranny, 
or the least abuse of the precious privileges of power, they had imbibed 
a wonderful antipathy ; the pleasures of liberty, and the disgrace of 
slavery, the advocates for Roman freedom had fully taught them alter- 
nately to admire and detest. 

They had scarcely gone through the ceremony which we have de- 
scribed above, when they all sat down, and calmly began to plan the 
efficient execution of their resolves. Each selected some part of the 
sacrifice for himself, and in turn consigned to the others what he 
thought they could best perform. Thus they passed the time till morn- 
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ing, arranging, encouraging, and cautioning. ‘Their purpose was, as 
Galeazzo entered the temple, before he had proceeded to the holy altar, 
to seize him by the arms in the midst of the crowd that would sur- 
round him, and plunge their daggers, while he was thus helplessly sit- 
uated, into his heart. ‘They bad counted their hazard, and found it in- 
sufficient to deter them from their purpose. ‘The rush of the people, 
they had hoped, would conceal the immediate presence of the murder- 
ers, until, seeing the tyrant that had extorted so many groans from them 
fallen, they should extol the act, and call down perhaps even blessings 
on the heads of its perpetrators. ‘Thus we leave them together in the 
silent hours of midnight, awaiting with anxiety the fatal events of the 
morrow. ‘They did not so much as close their eyes in sleep that night, 
and the gray of morning found them still there together, equipped for 
complete enactment of the wonderful dream of Olyiato. 


CHAPTER Il. 


CaTuNess. * Well, march we on, 
To give obedience where ‘tis truly owed : 
Meet we the medicin of the sickly weal ; 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge, 
Each drop of us.” 
Lenox. “ Or so much as it needs, 
‘To dew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds.” — Macsern. 


The bells of the city rang merrily on the bright morning of St. Ste- 
phen’s festival, and the sound of happy voices arose trom many a dwell- 
ing there. Every thing indicated the approach of some extraordinary 
event. ‘The streets had been cleaned with much more than usual care, 
and arches overhung the entrance to almost every one of them. Even 
the children, who at other times sauntered idly along, now hastened, 
as though their presence at the coming scene could add in any way to 
its sublimity or interest. Near the central part of the city, there were 
collected around a dwelling, whose noble exterior fully established the 
higher rank of its occupants, a crowd, already dense, and rapidly be- 
coming more so. About the royal enclosure stood ranged, in the royal 
armor, a body-guard of forty men, whose helmets and spears glittered 
brightly in the clear sunlight. From within might be heard the sound 
of instruments, and the rapid motion of the dancers’ feet, that con- 
trasted strikingly with the dead silence that reigned without. Men 
gazed and stared at each other, as anxiously as if in waiting at a fu- 
neral, and but for the sounds of mirth within, such an appearance it 
would in every wise have presented. After a long delay, the train be- 
gan to move from the palace of Galeazzo Sforza. Soon he appeared, 
descending the long flight of marble steps, when the word went round, 
and prolonged and continued shouts rolled on like the ocean waves, as 
if they would rend the very air. ‘The procession forms about him, and, 
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with banners floating in the breeze, march to the great temple of wor- 
ship. Around the chariot of Galeazzo, youth of both sexes scatter 
bunches of flowers and tender boughs. He seems delighted: a smile 
wreathes his haughty lip, and occasionally he even deigns to wave his 
sovereign hand to the throng that are threatening to obstruct his progress. 
The stately music of horns, drums, and other instruments fires the press- 
ing crowd with enthusiasm, and the shouts that go up for the royal Duke 
of Milan, rend the very air. ‘They move slowly through the principal 
streets of the city, passing under the hundred arches on their march, 
when the multitude that surrounds the temple suddenly descry them. 
The massive bell swings on its wheel, sending forth sounds that make 
the very ground tremble beneath them. ‘The mighty mass of beings 
move nearer, so that individuals are at last distinguishable. As the 

approach, they gaze awe stricken on the massy structure before them ; 
above, around and beneath—all forms one noble and astonishing edifice. 

In the assembly near the entrance of the temple are stationed our three 
students, Olgiato, Lampognano, and Visconti. ‘Their looks at each other 
are dark and comprehensive. ‘The throng about the duke’s person is 
immense, and they count on it all as highly favorable to the success of 
their undertaking. With silent prayers for the result, they continue to 
exchange their knowing looks with each other, at the same time care- 
fully watching their opportunity. 

Galeazzo dismounts and, surrounded by his court satellites with heads 
uncovered, slowly and pompously walks on to the magnificent temple. 
The bright sun sheds a mournful effulgence on those bared temples, yet 
the features they so plainly traced bore the stamp of superlative man- 
liness and courage ; and his silver locks, that were so soon to be mat- 
ted with gore, shook with very reverence. His whole appearance and 
bearing was noble—fully equal to the haughtiness of his soul. As he 
proceeds along the splendid walk to the entrance, the foremost on ei- 
ther side drop on their knee, and, by this mark of worshiping servility, 
acknowledge submission to the reigning prince. Such a humiliating 
spectacle only serves to inflame to a yreater degree the deadly passions 
of the students ; nothing save their cooler judgment restrains them from 
springing like tigers on their devoted prey. He reaches at last the 
entrance ; as his foot touches the threshold, the sounds of drum, and 
cymbals, and human voices, burst forth on a sudden, and the astonished 
multitude gaze upwards from the former object of their praise and ad- 
miration, to catch, as it were, the sounds more completely. All now is 
confusion and excitement. ‘Thousands are rushing forward for admit- 
tance, and hundreds more are driving in haste to witness the imposing 
scene at the altar. 

“ Be men once now '” whispered Olgiato to his comrades: and Lam- 
pognano, making a feint, as if to rush forward with the rest of the 
throng to the altar, seizes the duke by both arms, while Olgiato and 
Visconti, springing forward, each plunge their daygers twice in his 

y. 
“Who is traitor here! Protector of Milan! Oh, God!” was all 
he could faintly utter, and while the death rattle still sounded in his 
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throat, from which he thrust out a horribly dilated tongue, he dropped 
he avily on the floor. The altar he never reache d, but was permitted 
at last only My sight of what his impious hands would so foully have 
polluted. Lampognano, who had secured his arms, seeing himself 
surrounded on all sides by persons who evinced no very favorable signs 
of protection, or even frie ndship, resolved to consummate the oath he 
had taken on the preceding night with his companions, and he plunged 
his dagger up to the hilt in the breast of the fallen duke, repeating it 
again with the vehemence of despair. His guards instantly rush on 
the conspirators with their spears and lances, and while, in the unpar- 
alleled confusion, Olgiato makes his escape, they prostrate upon the 
corpse of the prince the bodies of Lampognano and Visconti. 

“ Murderers! meet your worthy death!” they shout, as they con- 
tinue to pierce them with their lances; and the cry is raised, that Ga- 
leazzo is murdered. ‘They tlock to the spot in denser crowds than at 
any time before; each one asks who the assassins are, and the 
inquirers find a full answer on beholding, stretched on the paved 
floor, the corpses of two strangers, frightfully mutilated. ‘The music 
is now all hushed ; the bell has done its ringing; all collect about the 
entrance, and press upwards on each other, in suffocating crowds, 
reach the murdered duke. 

Visconti turns, in his death-struggles, and calls out faintly for his 
friend Lampognano. “ Ha! he mutters sedition yet!’ growls an old 
blue-beard, and he breaks his jaw with the halberd he holds in his 
hand. He falls back again on the body of the prince, and the two stu- 
dents lie slain on the corpse of him they had so vainly thought to make 
an offe ring to the liberty of their country. But all eyes are suddenly 
turned in every direction around them. “ This way i saw him pass,” 
says one: “he seemed in haste,” says a second, and all look eage rly, 
though fruitlessly, for the third unhappy student, whom they would make 
a certain and spe edy victim to their unbridled rage. But in vain. They 
permit the corpses of Lampognano and Visconti to be kicked from the 
holy temple and trodden under foot, while that of Sforza is carried back 
in pomp to his chariot,—a sorry contrast to the manner of its previous 
exittherefrom. ‘The tidings spread like wild-fire through the city ; the 
bells chime in a mournful tolling, and the procession moves back with 
measured tread to the palace of the duke. Doubtless the multitude 
would on further reflection have rejoiced at the event, that had just 
transpired ; but the suddenness of such a scene so totally unhinged their 
feelings, that in the atrocity of the deed, rather than its happy conse- 
quences, their thoughts were wholly occupied. The assassins were 
branded as murderers and traitors ; for a long time the city mourned 
the loss of the duke, and imprecated the hands by which they had been 
bereft of him. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“It is, methinks, a morning full of fate! 
It riseth slowly as her sullen car 
Had all the weights of sleep and death hung at it! 
She is not rosy fingered, but swoll’n black ; 
Her face is like a water turn'd to blood, 
And her sick head is bound about with clouds, 
Asif she threatened night ere noon of day! 
It does not look as it would have a hail 
Or health wish'd in it, as another morns.— Ben Jonnson’s Catarine. 


From this scene of slaughter Olgiato had hastily found his way to 
his lodgings unperceived, revolving in his mind all the time the results, 
that were sure soon to follow either for good or ill. For two days he 
kept his own company, choosing in solitude to mourn the untimely fate 
of his friends, and brace himself to meet his fortune, whatever turn it 
might next take. He would scan the pages of the Roman Historian 
and Philosopher, which they were wont to read together, and as he sat 
alone and silent in his chamber, the trembling tear might often be heard 
dropping on the leaves; although conscious that they ‘had done the 
state a service,’ yet he could not refrain from weeping over their la- 
mentable fate: he had the student’s heart, and grieved now they were 
gone he had not sacrificed his life with theirs in so holy a cause. So 
intimate and lasting are the friendships, which the student forms, that 
death would seem rather to strengthen than to sever them. 

He had risen early on the third morning after the accomplishment 
of his vow, and watched from his window the sun as it rose over the 
evenly undulating hills that bounded the beautiful landscape, arraying 
in gorgeous coloring the fair plains below. In the hazy distance rose 
the dome of the ‘Temple, where the great sacrifice had just been made 
to Milan liberty ;—scattered along the road that led to the city were 
foot passengers of every class, threading their way thus early to their 
accustomed places of business or dissipation. He sat in this dreamy 
contemplation till all the usual passers had deserted the road, seemingly 
revolving in his mind what should be his next step, for to remain where 
he was in safety he knew was impossible. Hours flew, yet he knew 
nothing of the time, and it had already become late in the morning. 
He rose at last from his seat almost as suddenly as before from the 
place of his disturbed dream, and putting on his cap paced his room tor 
a few moments in excited haste ; then opening the door he fouud his 
way to the great thoroughfare, which his anxious eye had so long 
threaded from one end to the other. He had proceeded but a little dis- 
tance, when sad feelings of separation from his little kingdom proba- 
bly forever came over his soul, and he sat down upon a stone by the 
roadside to take a last, lingering look of every thing that was so dear 
to him. Crystal tears welled their way up from his heart and through 
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their glimmering film he saw all the flowers of his hopes faded or 
crushed at his feet: his house was desolate, and he might in vain sit, 
and 


“ List within his silent door 
For the light foot that comes no more.” 


He drew his hand across his eyes to dash aside the fast-coming tears, 
and rose [rom his rude seat to pursue his way onward to the city. Now 
he went faster and now more subduedly, muttering to his own car ex- 
pressions of sorrow and anxiety. Tle found his way tothe Forum, de- 
termined first to notice the state of public feeling respecting the late 
assassination of the duke fromthe snatches of conversation he might 
overhear. One he would hear exclaiming, ‘ Alas for the liberties of 
Milan, now that its Ruler is gone,’ and another in his hearing would 
inquire who these murderers were, that so boldly took life at no one’s 
command ; then dropping his voice would whisper, * Has the third, 
who made his escape so suddenly, been yet found ‘The frequency of 
such remarks and inquiries at last so tortured the mind of our young 
hero, that in the very agony of despair, though he hoped Fortune might 
yet favor him, he aseended the stairs on which the public sales were 
transacted, and raising his voice to an energetic and manly tone, cried 
out—* Citizens of Milan! God has this day raised you up a preserver : 
that your tyrant has met an ignominious death, is already well known 
to you all: that his unbridled tyranny deserved a forfeit no less than 
his life, your own suffering has long since sadly taught you: whatever 
may be your decision, now know ye, that Girolamo Olgiato is the only 
remaining one of his murderers '” 

It would be impossible to describe the variety of emotions that per- 
vaded the breasts of the listening multitude, as these words fell from 
his lips. At first thought they imagined Heaven had kindly sent them 
adeliverer, who should guide them in their present troubled and exei- 
ted state; but on hearing the horrible confession from the very mur- 
derer himself, their rage was unbounded. All their love of liberty was 
at once merged in their horror at the unparalelled atrocity of the deed, 
and rising up as a single man, with the cry of “ ‘Traitor! traitor!” re- 
sounding through the whole Forum, they seized on him, and without any 
form of trial, or so much as counsel from superior authority, hurried him 
away he knew not where. Dense crowds gathered at every street they 
entered: every one, when he had learned the cause of the unruly ex- 
citement, only joined in it the more zealously himself, and helped to 
swell the size of a mob the city government might then have vainly at- 
tempted to quiet. ‘Ihe poor student is borne onwards by the infuriated 
crowd, itself scarce knowing whither, till he is brought to the usual 
place of execution for malefactors: he is disrobed by rough hands of 
the few garments that had withstood the fury of the mob, and rudely 
thrown upon the ground: his neck is stretched across the block, the 
loyal spectators the while signifying their approval by their fiendish 
se and shouts; and while the executioner stands over his doomed 

ead, ready to strike the fatal blow, wrapped in the recollections of the 
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past, or in visions of the time to come, and filled with the enthusiasm of 
the ancient republic, from the pages of w hose history he had drunk in 
the love of liberty, whose language seemed to him in that moment of 
his country’s degradation as alone fitted to express the emotions of his 
soul, the young hero exclaimed with a loud voice and unfaltering accent, 
“Mors acerba, fama perpetua, stabit vetus memoria facti !” 

Thus mournfully died at the bright and elastic age of twenty three, 
the last faithful, but unfortunate asserter of the Lombard Republic. 


WATER SPIRITS. 


Have ye not heard of the spirits fair, 

That dwell in the watery main! 
That rise from their bed and wanton in air, 

Then plunge in its dark depths again? 
How they sport their long tresses in the dallying breeze, 
And dive 'mongst the boughs of the white coral trees ! 
Their grottoes all studded with amber and pearls, 
The sea-weed encircles with long, waving curls! 


At cris eventide, when the waters are still, 
And the winds lie asleep on their breast ; 
When the wave-lapping sun behind the dark hill 
Has pillowed his head in its rest ;— 
These bright water-spirits skim light o'er the wave, 
While they sing, in full chorus, the song which He gave— 
The God of the waters—on creation's bright morn, 
When they sparkled and flashed in its carliest dawn. 


The forms of these spirits, so perfect and fair, 
As they skim o'er the watery lea! 
Around them falls loosely their occan-died hair, 
Or trails in the white-crested sea. 
Like the Venus of Paphos, emerged from her bed, 
All sparkling they rise with a foam-cireled head, 
And the sounds they emit in a tremulous tone 
Are borne on the wings of the wild wind alone. 


At even I lie at the foot of the hill 
That stares in the face of the river; 
The shadows all creeping so softly and still— 
No sound save the fair water diver. 
Entranced are the senses—delighted the eye, 
The spirits of water uprise joyfully, 
And frskingly sport athwart the dark main 
With clear echo singing their chorus again :— 
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With the dashing, foaming brin 
Silvery wreaths we intertwine. 
As we dance upon the wave, 
How it leapeth up to lave 

Fairy feet of spint forms— 


Daughters of the God of storms. 


In our grottoes far below, 
Through the briny tine we go; 


Palaces a king might claim 


Through the caves and round about 
(slance the backs of silvered trout ; 
Here the nautilus furls his sail, 
Tossed by storm and torn by gale. 
Purest pearls these caverns pave, 
Polished by the pressing wave. 


Raise then, sisters, raise your song, 
It the breeze its notes prolong ; 
Echo through the golden shell, 


For their beauty and their fame. Till the deep shall own the spell 


| 
We the maids of Neptune hold Pillow, then, your heads below, 


By our thousand charms untold. In the yrottoes where we go 


THE RESURRECTIONISTS. 
BY GUILDENSTERN 


CHAPTER I. 


“Hatto! Tim—l vow, if you aint eternally, in this old grave-yard 
of yours, digging into some of your worm-eaten boxes forever: eter- 


nally at work—eternally drudging and drugying”—exclaimed Bob San- 
gar, as he entered the lawful precincts of Mr. ‘Timothy ‘Twitter, Phy- 
sician and Surgeon, an old, long gone-by building of dingy exterior, and 
internal arrangements to suit. “Tim, | say ; don’t you know you are 
not taxed for the open air you breathe? One would imagine you had 
forgotten that, and for economy's sake had determined to snuff the efflu- 
via of your own compounds and preparations. Come, I’m in for a go 
to-night; what say you ’” 

‘*Ah! Bob, my business presses—patients thicken: I have not had 
time to so much as step over the way this three days. Had three bil- 
lets of invitations to select parties w ithin as m ny hours, and been obli- 
ged to decline them all, —yes, to sac rifice all for the louder call of the 
mortar and pestle. But come in the back room, Bob; we'll hear what 
propositions you have to make, and as this is a Dispensary, | think 
we'll be able to dispense with some of our business for their sake, to- 
night.”’ 

“Ha!t ha! at your old game again,” retorted Bob; ‘‘ never will be 
cured of that,” and they both moved slowly away to the retirement of 
an inner room, which ‘lim was pleased to call his oflice, where busi- 
ness of a private nature was alone transacte ul. For the clear under- 
standing of the whole picture, we may premise to our readers that Rob- 
ert Sangar, Gent., and ‘Timothy ‘Twitter, Esq., were both of them young 
men, both busied in the same line of profession, and both warm friends 
for other reasons than these. Bob Sangar was the son of a highly 
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respectable old merchant, whose natural, uneasy, and choleric propensi- 
ties were imparted to his promising child, by rightful inheritance. Bob 
was no friend to laziness and inactivity, for it wasn't in him to be such, 
He was ever on the go ; a bold, fearless, care-for-nothing individual, who 
never dreamed of being caught in trouble for his conduct, and thought 
his father sufficient guarantee for any course of action he might choose 
to pursue. He was a student at a celebrated Medical School, and like 
most other young men in his situation, was fast becoming hardened to 
contact with any thing or any body. ‘Tim ‘I'witter was not exactly of 
the sane stamp. It cannot be denied that he possessed warm and ex- 
cited feelings, or he never would have been an intimate with sucha 
whole-souled, frank personage as his friend Bob. But his tempera- 
ment in matters pertaining to his profession, bore an exactly opposite 
character. ‘l'o see him compound his drugs, sell his advice, adminis- 
ter his prescriptions, or pore over his musty tomes, one would imagine 
he was the most reserved and cold of mortals. Every thing was done 
with him, by rule—all his motions were measured and slow ; he acqui- 
red by walking up and down his room, the pace of an antiquarian, and 
when he sat down to enjoy, as he called it, his fire, it was with his 
cheeks supported on the palms of his hands, his elbows on his knees, 
and his gaze fixed intently on the crumbling ashes and sparkling coals, 
He had been established in his profession for some years, a profession 
which he always believed he must select out of pure regard to his de- 
ceased father, whose door-plate, with the inscription—Ezekiel Twitter, 
Physician—had adorned the front of the family residence for a period 
of more than forty years. ‘Timothy was poor—poor in the strictest 
sense ; every cent he earned, he felt was exclusively his own, and by 
a strict course of industry, he hoped to support the high reputation of 
his illustrious pedigree. Besides, he hada sly notion of gaining some- 
thing handsome from a connexion, now only imaginary, with the family 
of the Sangars, in the person of Lilly Sangar, the affectionate and de- 
voted sister of Bob. 

As we before said, Tim led Bob away to his office, and having closed 
the door, and dropped the faded curtain to its upper half, which consist- 
ed of glass, he forthwith proceeded with rubbing his hands to remark on 
the cold state of the room, and make preparations for replenishing his al- 
ready drooping fire. From an old closet in the chimney, he pulled out 
a larger quantity of wood than was his wont, probably in consideration 
of the character of his visitor, and piling it in his old sober way across 
the andirons, sat down in his arm chair, and proceeded to poke it with 
his remnant of a pair oftongs. In a desolate corner of the room stood 
the bed of the aforesaid occupant, with four upright posts as a sort of 
body-guard to his sleeping person. A dusty, faded curtain, that swept 
the floor helped to exclude from the apartment what little light might 
seom disposed to enter—a chest of drawers har! hy, contained all his 
valuables, that might have been compressed into half its dimensions, 
and near by his old chair, openly and boldly, unsupported by any por- 
tion of the wall, stood a long, well washed oak table, the very sight of 
whose legs, unprotected by any covering, was enough to send a shiver 
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through the flesh of any sensitive man. In such a place sat our two 
heroes at the time our tale begins. Bob had asked many questions 
since he had taken his proffered seat, and having received no answer 
to the first, had managed to dove-tail them together in the hopes of 
finally receiving a summary answer from huis friend. But ‘Tim had no 
more idea of answering the second than the first, nor the whole to- 
gether than any one by itself, ‘The truth was, Tim ‘Twitter was conju- 
ring up some very secret, unsuspicious method of asking after Miss 
Lilly's health and affections, and of transmitting to her through the me- 
dium of her brother, his own tender regards and good wishes for her 
comfort and happiness. 

“ Bob,” said ‘Tim, interrupting him in the midst of his questions, “ is 
your family all well’ Your father yet recovered from his late sickness ? 
Your sister’’— 

“Oh, Lord, yes,” exclaimed Bob, eagerly, glad to draw his compan- 
ion into conversation on any terms, even atthe sacrifice of any answer 
to his long list of questions, which he more than half knew ‘Tim would 
hardly answer in his present mood: “ yes, indeed the old gentleman 
has got out again; we couldn't spare Aim quite yet; /’ve got to be got 
under way first, before he gets out of the way.” 

Tim had not received exactly such an answer as he desired ; but he 
rallied again and asked Bob what his sister thought of the Medical Pro- 
fession, cloaking the bluntness of his inquiry, with the seeming allusion 
to Bob’s studies ; to which Bob as good humoredly replied, although he 
would have been the last one to wound a sister's feelings: “ Well, I 
can tell you, it makes precious little difference with me, what she thinks 
of it. Ifthe women are so squeamish about opening veins and ampu- 
tating limbs and dressing wounds, why they must remain in their mis- 
ery. ‘Tim, you know the profession could not live without it, and the 
world will never be the wiser for its sufferings.” 

“ But it must give satisfaction to a young practitioner, to learn that the 
sentiments of his affianced upheld the dignity of his profession ; he has 
adouble desire to distinguish himself, and with his energies corres- 
pondingly increased, he makes his way in the world with double suc- 


” 


cess, 

Tim seemed determined to push his point even at the risk of expo- 
sing the original intention of his inquiries; but by a strange fatality, 
Bob made such replies as only perplexed him more and more, till his 
reply to this last, that women must be content with the occupations of 
their husbands, with a short essay on the notions of some of the tender 
gender, completely silenced the young apothecary, and things took an- 
other turn. 

“ Here, Bob, open that drawer ; excuse me, I completely forgot the 
cigars ;” and Twitter threw himself back in his chair for the first time, 
which perhaps he was rather led to do by the rapidly increasing heat of 
the fire. “ Well,” continued he, “what sort of a go are you in for to- 
night’ always up to something of course ; never easy—always ran- 
sacking old lanes or terrifying the inmates of some poor, rickety three 
story den. What now ?” 
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“ Oh, don’t be alarmed so soon,” rejoined Bob; “let me say a few 
words. Were you ever out at the Truckton burying-ground, on the old 
Runville road, the road that sets in atthe southwest end of the town, by 
. Upholsterer’s Lane ’’” 

“ Why, ves, | believe so; Lused to know something of that place 
once, iv ‘my occasional ramblesto Runville. Are you’ — 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Bob; “report says that two days ago, a 
man was buried there, of whom no one thereabouts knew a syllable— 
black, soot black ; he died suddenly,—no one knew what was the mat- 
ter, buried in a great hurry, in an obscure corner of the yard, and there 
he lies still: died strangely too ; chattered his teeth for a quarter of an 
hour before, and dropped away groaning all the ume— take ‘em off,— 
take ‘em off!” 

“ Horror '” involuntarily shuddered ‘Tim, “I never heard of such a 
case in all my medical experience. Horror.” 

“ Well,” continued Bob, stopping only to take breath, “ what I’m up 
to is this. Belore twelve o'clock to-night | want to see that body 
stretched on your table there, and the dissecting knife restored to its 
rights inthe case.” 

“ Tlow can you get it here?” asked Timothy, staggering in his feel- 
ings under the very idea of such an object lying on his table. ‘Tim was 
by no means unused to such scenes, but the extent of his business nev- 
er once demanded his skill in such operations. So he only shuddered, 
and reluctantly asked—* How can you get it here?” 

To this question Bob had a ready reply ; he had marked out his plan, 
and was at no loss for words in communicating it. ‘ Why,” said he, 
“there’s an old lumber wagon we can have, all covered nice. ‘Tony 
will provide all that establishment for me, without making any thing 
known to the family. ‘Then we can drive away at our own pleasure, 
equipped with every thing necessary for the resurrection. I’ll tell 
Tony to be in waiting for my return, and can find out from him the ex- 
act locality of the grave, as he attended in person the funeral of his col- 
ored brother. So, you see, we're all right there. What say you ?” 

This was a poser to Tim; he feared tor his own nerves, and yet he 
knew his entire safety with sucha traveling companion as Bob Sangar ; 
he knew all his friend’s sanguine disposition too well to dare to refuse 
him, and hoped at the same time by an exhibition of daring before him 
to gain a hold in his esteem, and thereby make a more effectual inroad 
upon the affections of his pretty sister. So he gazed vacantly into the 
fire, weighing the case with himself, when suddenly, the snappish ques- 
tion—* Afraid !”” brought him to his senses in amazing quick time. 

“ Afraid !” said he boldly, “no indeed! | was thinking of the slyest 
plan of operation,” hoping thus to excuse his delay in answering. 

“Good! good!” cried Bob, «lapping him on the knee, as soon as he 
caught the first part of his answer: “ but I've arranged that,” he hastily 
replied to the second. “ What time shall | be here? Eight? nine? 
ten ’” 

“Come by nine,” said Tim, with increasing courage ; “ I’m ready 
then.” So Bob threw the stump of his cigar into the fire, and springing 
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from his chair wished him “ Good evening,” and closed the door after 


him before he could have called him back, if he had been so disposed 


CHAPTER Il. 


Bob Sangar was gone. The being with whom Timothy Twitter, 
Physician, had just been closeted in close conversation, had gone again 
to the bustle of the out-door world, and ‘Timothy was very unexpect- 
edly left to himself and his relations, What he had just heard from 
the lips of his visitor was enough to unnerve any man, and such a man 
as ‘I'witter, to an amazing degree. ‘Tim sat a few moments by his tire 
absorbed in thought. ‘The sad, melancholy twilight of an evening late 
in November, imparted a gloom to every thing around his room; the 
fire sent back grotesque images of the andirons on the wall; he spas- 
modically turned his head round to see if any one might be looking in 
at his window, and then turned again and stared in the fire. A long 
silence ensued, during which ‘Tim’s mind reverted to the convulsions 
of a dying negro, gasping for breath, grinding his teeth together, and 
moaning in agony, ‘take ’em off! take ‘em off" and he whispered 
aloud as if fearful lest some one might overhear, ‘ Bob Sangar! | can 
never do it! No, no, I must be excused.’ Then as suddenly he 
thought of Lilly, the roguish, sprightly Lilly, no more a coward than 
her dare-devil brother; he remembered to have heard even in the pan- 
tominic shows that ‘ faint heart never won fair lady,’ and he altered his 
determination. But still there was something mysterious and dreadful 
connected with the affair; the idea of exhuming a negro, but two days 
dead, yo one knew whom, the possibility of his death being caused by 
some malady, his dying chatterings and groans, and then to see him 
stretched out on that identical oak table of his! all this was horrible. 
But he mustered resolution, and as he rose from his chair to light his 
lamp, he exclaimed, I'll do it! I'll do it! Lilly must never laugh at 
Bob's relation of my chicken-heartedness.’ ‘Then he lighted his lamp, 
and went into the outer room, which he denominated hus store, to turn 
the key preparatory to going up stairs to supper. 

The tea bell soon rang and called from his misery a man who was 
pacing his store between the extremes of doubt and fear. His land- 
lady never looked more smiling; she seemed to Twitter to inquire 
with unusual interest concerning his health and business ; the cup of 
tea was so good he must repeat it; the fire never burned more cheer- 
fully ; the cat purred in a very domestic strain, and ‘Tim never wished 
so heartily he was the husband of some such good lady, that he might 
forever bid adieu to the life of a Physician. lle lingered in the room 
longer than usual, and needed to be asked but once by Mrs. Whimple 
ty seat himself by her fireside, where she seated herself opposite him, 
leaving the tea equipments standing as they had left them. 

Mrs. Whimple never would, good natured soul as she was, have 
wounded any one’s feelings, more particularly those of her promising 
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boarder—no, not she ; but the conversation was rambling and desultory, 
extremely so; and she must tell the circumstances of the last execu- 
tion, so awful, so very horrible ; it made her very blood crawl. And 
then the resuscitation of the criminal; how he doubled himself up and 
groaned and foamed at his mouth; poor creature! how he cried for 
help and opened and shut his eyes, and on seeing them applying the 
galvanized rods to different parts of his body, groaned out exhaustedly, 
‘take ’em off! take ’em off!’ ‘Timothy had listened as patiently as he 
could to the whole narration, and this, it must be confessed, was but 
very impatiently and uneasily ; but when the identical words of the 
victim of Bob Sangar’s curiosity were repeated by a dying murderer, 
and again repeated to him by his own sweet landlady, it seemed as if he 
were beside himself. He rocked backwards and forwards in his chair ; 
this was not motion enough for his excited nerves,—he jumped up and 
walked the room, exclaiming, ‘ horrible! dreadful" and the like, as if 
to satisfy his gnawing terror. Ile looked at his watch; it was already 
quarter past eight ; Bob was to be there at ten—no, at nine! how the 
time had flown. On receiving this last intelligence trom his time- 
keeper he said ina tone evidently forced to prevent any suspicion, * Mrs. 
Whimple, it’s after eight o’clock, and | must go.’ 

Go he did, though he would twenty times rather have stayed at home 
under the protection of his landlady, than be dragged away by the furious 
Bob Sangar, on such a dismal night, to the solitude of a country grave- 
yard. Ile groped his way down stairs, and again seated himself by 
his fire, neglecting to unbolt his outside door again, if the thought once 
entered his head that he had fastened it. And there he sat, wrapped 
in his meditations. 

Meantime the invincible Bob. had exchanged several calls on his way 
homeward with his numerous acquaintances, and taken quite a stroll 
over the city before going home to tea, possibly revolving in his thoughts 
the arrangements of a proceeding in which he was for the first time to 
engage. Bob, it must be admitted, had a great deal of that stuff called 
courage ; he was the last one to quail under any cireumstances or ex- 
hibit the least signs of fear: still in the very novelty of assuming the 
character of a resurrectionist, there was something that called for more 
forethought than he was wont to indulge in. So he sauntered or tripped 
along as a fearful or an exciting thought struck him, till he suddenly 
found himself at his door. He went in and hardly answering the kind 
inquiry of his sister as to where he was going, for tea was waiting, or 
minding her frolicksome manner of closing the door before him while 
she stood with her back against it, other than by gently removing her 
from her position, he pushed his way out into the kitchen, through into 
the outer yard, where he found the object of his desires, the servant, 
Black ‘Tony. No time was lost in entrusting to this faithful servitor 
the object of his visit to the graveyard that night, and giving him all 
necessary orders for accomplishing his purpose, together with an ad- 
motion to wait for his return, however late ; all which was patiently 
listened to, and strict obedience thereto promised by our black hero. 
Secrecy was enjoined, and Bob bounded away to the social delights 
of the tea table ; 
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Bob’s father had been absent for some time on business, and was 
expected that day week. So for fear any anxiety should be felt at his 
staying out very ‘late, he remarked at the table, that he had an engage- 
ment with a friend that evening, which might detain him very late. 

“ Bob,” said his sister Lilly, half frettingly, “* why can’t your stay con- 
tented with me at home one evening in the week at least’ You are 
always away. Now I've just learned some new pieces of music | 
thought you might like to hear and was going to beg of you to keep in 
the house to-night. You'll surely meet with some one you would 
rather not, some of these dark nights. Come, do stay at home for my 
sake.” 

Had this protest and appeal fallen on the cars of any other person 
than Bob Sangar, ‘Timothy ‘l'witter for instance, they would have had 
their due effect. But Bob could be governed no better by a silken than 
a leathern rein, and his heedlessness of both had made him just what 
we find him, a furious, though by no means reckless, young man, as 
allied to danger as to a harmless frolick. He heeded no such advice, 
and thought it no trespass to disobey the mild commands of one, who 
would love him none the less for so doing. But for appeasing her de- 
sires, he consented to stay a little while and listen to her merry laugh, 
or comment on her improved fingering of her instruments, or perhaps 
tell her a sad tale of some poor victim of the dissecting knife, with 
which he met in his daily lectures, (as if to brace himself to his com- 
ing task.) ‘The hours passed, and ascertaining by his watch it wanted 
but a few minutes of his appointed hour—nine—he abruptly left the 
house, and found his way around to the barn, where ‘Tony had equipped 
every thing to his satisfaction. Again he warned ‘Tony to be ready 
waiting for him and his horse, and drove away to ‘Tim ‘Twitter in as 
high flow of spirits as could under the circumstances be expected 

“ Wul, wul,” said Tony, when he was once fairly out of hearing, “ it’s 
my turn now: nigga flesh be as good as white skin, and massa ought 
to know it too. I’ll manage to inform him.” ‘The negro wheeled about 
on his heel with his hands in his pocke ts and arranged matters about 
the premises to direct his course immediately to an old tavern not far 
from their scene of action, where he well knew they would stop to 
warm themselves with a glass of liquor. 

\'p this street, and down that, dashed Bob and his lumbering vehicle, 
now in the full glare of the lighted street lamp, and again through a 
lane so dark and muddy that a traveler would never have dared to in- 
trude upon its silent precincts. But still the horse and rider went on, 
straight on, to the well known residence of Mr. ‘Timothy Twitter. In 
the condition in which we left him, gazing in the fire, trembling with 
fearful suspense and agitation, sat our redoubtable ‘Tim, when Bob drew 
up at the door, fastened his horse and commenced thundering at the 
door of his terror-stricken friend. ‘Tim’s hair fairly stood on end; he 
hesitated whether to go at all, not knowing but he might fall beneath 
the bludgeon of a robber or the steel of some hardened assassin. By 


some fortunate means he so far recovered himself as to recollect his 
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appointment with his friend Bob, and as if suddenly relieved, he sprang 
to the door and opened it, neglecting to ask as the price of admission the 
name of his visitor, lest /a//y might possibly hear of his fear. In sprang 
Bob in his great-coat and skull-cap and with his jovial “ Hallo,” pushed 
into the inner room, leaving ‘lim again to fasten the door if he chose. 

‘Tim soon found his way back, inwardly exclaiming the while, “| was 
in hopes he wouldn't come!" and soon seated himself by the fire by 
the side of his newly arrived friend. ‘The comer spoke not for some 
time, but sat with his bands spread out on his knees, intently survey- 
ing the arrangements of the fire department, and possibly hoping ‘Tim 
would open the conversation. But such a hope was to all appearance 
groundless : ‘Tim would willingly have set there all night, if by so do- 
ing he thought his services on the coming occasion could have been 
dispensed with. So he looked into the fire too. 

“ Well,” suddenly exclaimed Bob Sangar, with striking emphasis on 
this first word, “ you're ready, | suppose, ‘I'witter,” for he often called 
him by his christian name, when his thoughts were serious. 

“Why, y-e-s,” yawned ‘Tim, “I s’pose so,” but still he made no 
effort to move, nor showed the least signs of any such disposition. 

“ Well then, on with your coat and hat,” rejoined Bob in a tone that 
betokened some impatience ; “the sooner we're off now the better. 
Just the niyht for us too; the very ghosts won't dare to leave their 
haunts on such a night as this.” 

Tim had at this command risen to envelop himself in his coat, and 
was for jim fast advancing in his labor ; but at the word ghost he trem- 
bled, and the arm that was stretched out to find its way through its coat 
sleeve fell as if lifeless or struck with palsy. ‘ You don’t believe in 
ghosts, do you, Bob ’” said Tim in a somewhat low voice. 

“ Ghosts '” shouted Bob, till the poorly furnished room fairly echoed 
again, “devil a bit | care for those night-walkers. Of course I can’t 
help believing in ’em when their existence carries such incontestible 
evidence to our very senses. My own uncle Jed saw one once with 
his own eyes, and well would it have been for him if that had been all, 
poor man. Ile had a bed with four posts above it, there, like yours 
there ; he felt unwell one night, and was startled from his sleep by 
hearing several persons in slow and solemn conversation ; so he list- 
ened : the sound came nearer and nearer—soon he saw four upright 
figures, one at each corner of his bed, gesturing and chattering away. 
He heard one of them say, ‘ What a large coflin Jed must have !” and 
shrieked for very fright, tll the whole house came to his relief. The 
spectres were gone, but he never got over it, and after lingering along 
for some time under the tortures of a burning brain fever, died repeating 
w his friends that stood around his bedside,— Let Jed have a large 
coflin!’ ‘That's all true too!” 

Poor Tim was not proof against all this, and never would have stood 
it another moment, had not the bold Bob offered to sing an old grave- 
robber's song to cheer himself up with, and commenced his singing too 

before time was given for Tim’s acquiescence. It ran thus : 
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“ Away, Boys! away! 
To the grave-yard, I say,— 
Away with your pick-axe and spade! 
There's a cloud overhead, 
And the moon is a-bed, 
And all noise in deep silence is laid ; 
Then away, haste away, 
Ere the light of the day 
And suspicion your motions has weighed 





Here we go—there we go,— 
Now above—now below, 
O’er turf-mounds and graves of the sleepers; 

(er foes, and o'er friends, — 

Where the light willow bends,— 
And the grass is refreshed by the weepers ! 

The red-crested worm 

Will ne'er harm the form 


Of which we have made ourselves keepers 


The spade—how it rings 
In the ear as it brings 
The half-eaten coffin to light ! 
And the dirt—how it falls 
Back to its dark halls, 
Where it mouldered away from the sight! 
And the sleeper is moved 
From the place that he loved 
At the speed of the grave-robber’s flight.” 














By the time this comforting solo had been performed, Tim had be- 
come somewhat hardened, and mustered spunk enough to speak in high 
terms of praise concerning the whole musical performance. His coat 
was fastened tightly around him, and his hat drawn in a very unusual 
manner down over his eyes, when after intently surveying his appear- 
ance in the glass before him, whose presence we had forgotten in the 
enumeration of his earthly possessions, he very significantly made it 
known to Bob that he thought he was ready. Such report of progress 
was extremely welcome to Bob, and he was, as the reader may imagine, 
the first out of doors, standing by the side of his vehicle. Tim followed 
on, fastened the door, and was soon seated by the side of his friend on 
the seat. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE THREE NEW ELEMENTS OF MODERN LIFE. 


Mopern Lire has three new elements which mainly distinguish it 
from ancient. Ist. A new physical constitution, bestowed by the Ger- 
manic conquests, 2d. ‘The perfected Roman Law and Literature, and 
3d. Christianity. With the operation of each of these elements on our- 
selves, we are familiar : every circumstance of Life, from the earhest 
formation of the body to the highest religious impulse of the soul, is 
moulded by one or another of them. But there are certain remarkable 
facts connected with the union of these elements, and a great conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the future development of this union, with which 
we are not so familiar. 

Our physical constitution derives from the ancient Germans. 

Of their history, I need say nothing ; they swept away the worn-out, 
useless races that lay stagnant on the noblest regions of the earth, as 
the fresh wind of the mountain sweeps away the foul mists which moul- 
der in the valleys around its base; it was a violent wind indeed, and in 
those valleys, many a fair flower perished, whose beauty we cannot but 
lament ; even huge trees and rocks which had stood so firm in their age 
and strength that they seemed the very buttresses of Nature, would 
sometimes fall ; but we may be sure that a more valuable vegetation 
has grown in the soil which the flowers occupied, and that out of the 
fragments of the trees and rocks men have built their dwellings. There 
are indeed yreat charms in all that is connected with these Northerners 
of the world. ‘There was a luxuriance of grandeur in their dark old for- 
ests, scarce younger than the deep rivers and inland seas upon which 
their shadows fell ; in their unknown beasts and people of giant stature 
and strengtl—in the wonderful tales they told of their half human pa- 
rents, and half human deities ; but it was only physical luxuriance. 
There was a luxuriance of beauty too, in the cold silent shades of those 
forests, in their quiet summers and in their blue-eyed, fair-haired men ; 
but it was only physical luxuriance. You will look in vain, through 
the histories of this people, previous to the fall of the Roman Empire, 
in their few writings, and in the traces of their action on society, for 
any thing which appears like what we call intellectual culture. Mod- 
ern history has obtained its bodies of them, but its mind must be sought 
elsewhere. While the Germans were reared in twelve hundred years’ 
contest with the strictest forms of Nature and of Man, to be the phys- 
ical ancestors of a new history, the Romans had been taught in all the 
knowledge which the world could afford, to be the ancestors of its mind. 
But is this really so’ Lo we indeed owe nothing of this mind, to the 
parentage of this body ? ‘The mountain stream does indeed bring down a 
few golden grains which are worth preserving, but the great mind, the 
chief source of our treasure, must be sought elsewhere. From the 
Norse pirates, through the Saxon Kings of England, you will find little 
of this race worth preserving—little that has been preserved, besides 
the strong physical frame. No,the Romans are as truly our intellect- 
ual ancestors, as the German our physical. 
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But what are the body and the mind without the soul? What is 
strength, while a fmghtful uncertainty pervades us whether it come of 
God or of the Demon’? What is mind, while its cultivation only makes 
us doubt of Virtue and of Vice, which is our Master, which our Maker ? 

When in the beginning the Earth was created in chaos and empti- 
ness—God yet designed it for the dwelling place of beings sensitive to 
beauty and deformity. All the elements which we call strong, the 
winds, the waters, and the fires, were set for a hundred centuries at 
work upon the mass, yet nothing beautiful appeared until there were but 
six days left, before the sensitive beings must be created. There was 
no sun by day, nor moon by night, to soften the rough surface of rocks 
and waters—there was no life of beasts, of birds nor of flowers—there 
was no light save occasional foul glimmers on the ground, or quick 
flashes of lightning through the sky, when of a sudden, a voice was 
heard—* Let there be light;” then was the accumulated strength of 
those dark ages brightened by the sun and the moon: a soft bed of 
flowers and herbage overspread the naked rocks, and Man appeared— 
the sensitive being for whose eye of beauty the whole was made. But 
was not Man in the Earth before ? was he an entirely new creation, or 
was he not part of the original, and made complete when the elements 
had prepared the place of his life’? You remember that “ the Lord 
God formed Man out of the dust of the ground.”” Wonderfully like this 
whole scene of the birth of animal life in Man, was the birth of his spir- 
itual, the introduction of Christianity. ‘Through long ages, the original 
elements of Nature had been working among the masses of men, devel- 
oping their strength and arranging their powers, and strength was de- 
veloped and power after power received its proper equilibrium, until all 
that these elements could do, was done. But, as in the beginning there 
had been no light by which to discern the excellencies of creation, nor 
animal life, to enjoy these excellencies, so, now there was no moral 
light, nor life. Man had indeed tried his strength in grappling with the 
forms of evil, which he could not fail to perceive always about him— 
yet how vainly! ‘The darkness was scarcely broken by the faint light 
that would sometimes glimmer like a will-o’-the-wisp across a few 
feet of ground, or it was torn asunder by a flash through the sky alike 
terrible and unprofitable—then suddenly shone out that calm star in the 
East, and the troubled religions and philosophies which lay half dead, 
half alive through the world, were revived and purified into the per- 
fect, universal faith. ‘This was the true birth of the soul—its ancestry 
was God. 

But was not the soul on Earth before’? Was the soul an entirely 
new creation’? As the body lay unformed and useless dust, before it 
was inspired with animal life, so did the soul lie formless and useless 
before it was inspired with spiritual life. 

Behold now, the three elements united : a German body, with a Ro- 
man mind and a Christian soul. 

There is that in the very fact of this union which of itself would lead 
us to anticipate great results, if we had not already knowledge of them. 
Indeed, had we lived at the very time when it first began, we think we 
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must have felt an inward prophecy of some graniend. And can you 
not perceive a dim shadowing out of some half-felt prophetic intimation 
in the lives of the leaders of those times’ When they had looked back 
upon the golden age before Saturn was dethroned, did they not look 
forward to the time when Saturn should be re-throned’ Be this as it 
may; since through two thousand years we see the event with that 
clear vision which distance gives objects not too remote, concealing un- 
important parts, and bringing confines within the reach of a single view, 
the great plan and its great end stand directly before us. Even what, 
on a hasty survey, might seem an objection to the existence of such a 
plan—what we may call its waste, the destruction of numberless lives, 
the expenditure of mind and the consumption of whole centuries, in 
which nothing that is good to our eye can be found, manifests irresist- 
ably the grandeur of the plan—irresistably proves the importance of its 
consummation. 

What is this consummation’? to what period in the history of the 
world has it brought us’? It is the consummation of perfect humanity : 
it is the last period in history. We do not assert that the end of t 
present constitution of the world is near—nor that we have already 
reached the age of perfect humanity ; but that all the elements are here ; 
that all the ingredients have been thrown in, and now they must work 
together until the combination be perfect. When the combination 
shall be perfect, perhaps God will break the crucible and remove its 
contents. ‘I'hisis no draft by fancy. You can see their sufficiency in 
the elements themselves. What more can be necessary to bring us to 
all the perfection of our nature than a strong body, a well-made mind 
and a religious soul’? But the actual observed result on the condition 
of our race already demonstrates the truth. Of all the great, or good, 
or beautiful since the fall of the Western Empire, either in physical 
achievement, in learning or in morals, not one act can be found, which 
does not involve at least two of these elements: and there is not a sin- 
gle nation of those which stands foremost in arms, in arts, and in virtue, 
in which the three are not plainly to be seen. On the contrary, there 
has never been a crime committed, or suffering felt, that was in nature 
remediable, which one or another of these elements could not have 
remedied, nor has there ever been a nation, so low in humanity, that it 
could not have been raised to perfection by their union: notto an ideal 
perfection, but that perfection, whatever the state may be, of which our 
nature is capable. 

We are aware that there are some eyes too short-sighted to reach so 
distant a view, and others whose very keenness of vision confounds ob- 
jects beyond, or only incidentally attached to them, with the chief points 
in the view ; but to the common eye, the view is clear, the combina- 
tion perfect, the deductions unavoidable. 

We know, too, there are those to whom such speculations are unaccept- 
able, because the inspired eye has sometimes ventured to report what 
visions it saw in the future, or because fancy-given philosophers have 
dreamed conclusions not unlike to these. We should be wary—there 
may be truth in dreams Ah! Revelation, Reason, History—the Po- 
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et’s inspiration—the Philosopher's thoughts, have each looked out in 
the future this perfect humanity. We have learned that the day is 
near by. 


MEMORY. 





« There comes a voice that awakes my soul. It is the voice of years that are gone; they roll before 
me with all their deeds.'’—Ossian. 





6 
Tuere sitteth a playful boy at the door, 


Hhis ringlets flowing free ; 
His tiny feet he hides in the sand, 
And singeth carelessly. 
And he stops and thinks of his horse and gun 
He left on the parlor floor, 
And runs with glee to find them there, 
But stops to think no more. 


There climbeth a Youth among the shrouds 
Of a gallant ship at sea ; 

He loves in the free, wild winds to sit, 
And court fond Memory. 





And he casts his eye o'er the foaming sarge, 
And hears the wind’s sad lay ; 

But he thinks, he thinks of a mother’s love, 

And turns with tears away. 


An old man sitteth beside a grave, 
His locks all silvered o'er; 

How they tremble now as he shaketh his head, 
And singeth—* Ah! no more !” 

And he etcheth with a rusty knife, 
To trace the letters old ; 

And he draws his rough hand o'er his eyes, 

For the letters he hath told. 


And he casteth his eye on a hillock near, 
With an old moss-covered stone ; 

And weepeth to think of his early friend, 
And groaneth—* All alone !" 

But he was not lone, for he sat there still, 
And joined their company ; 

And there he sat still, a sepulchre 

To restive Memory. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 
“Come on, sir; here's the place,—stand «till."—Bnaksreare. 


« Por freshest wits | know will soon be wearie 
Of any book, how grave soe'er it be, 
Except it have odd matter, strange and merrie, 
Well sauced with lies, and clared all with glee."—OLp Ma. 


We proffer not to our readers, on commencing the tenth volume of our Magazine, 


any new and pleasing promises for the future ; we come not before you with any novel 
sort of congratulations—neither do we point you back to the past history of our Mag- 
azine with any unheard of feelings of satisfaction or pride—the long line of @ur hon- 
ored predecessors has done all this before us. Each, as he appeared to his respective 
readers and more immediate supporters, has given loose to all these feelings in sub- 
limer ways than we could hope to acquire, even by the most severe process of imita- 
tion. Each has felt and expressed his joy and his hope, each has taken his place with 
a modest distrust in his equality to his situation; and we, in our individual turn, 
would fain submit expressions of similar sincerity. ‘The first decade of our history is 
just closing ; whether the close of a second shall witness what we now behold, re- 
mains alone to be answered by our editorial posterity. If, however, our humble influ- 
ence shall claim for itself such an extended sphere, we promise those who may come 
after us an example, at least, for its constancy, ‘ worthy of all imitation.” We must 
confess, when we look forward another fen years, we feel obliged ‘ to chew the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancies,’ yet we love, also, ‘ to roll as a sweet morsel under our tongue’ 
the hope that with our Magazine ‘all will yet be well.” We feel hovering about us 
the guardian-spirit of our old ‘ coffin,” which, like the one that stood at the right 
hand of the exile of Patmos, is constantly exhorting us to ‘write the things we 
have seen, and the things which are, and the things which shall be hereafter ;’ and 
to this duty we betake ourselves with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret. We 
have seen a Miscellany, devoted exclusively to literature, well worthy of its founders, 
and of the institution in which it claims its birth, guarded in its interests by a hun- 
dred eyes, all jealous of its destiny, now almost sunk in adversity, and now speeding 
on in the sunshine of prosperity, reach its tenth volume ; and if we may be permitted 
to transgress our proper bounds so far as to anticipate our third point, we ‘ write’ that 
we shall see the completion of this tenth volume, atleast. Of the things which are, 
we might have seen more; at any rate, of the many things, we have as yet seen but 
few subscriptions. We could really wish that so much of the mystic, transcendental 
theory of German Philosophy were carried into practice, that we might all live as spi- 
ritual essences, dreaming away in our happy cloud-land, or reading the thoughts of 
others without having imposed upon us this eternal price, without having to buy so 
much mind with so much money ; and it is a wish we extend out of a pure sympa- 
thetic affection for our race, to our readers also. But do not, kind Reader, we beseech 
you, delude yourself and (what is more) destroy us. Money, like charity, covereth a 
multitude of sins, and no sin of ours will find under its covert so sure concealment as 
the sin of remissness and negligence. But soberly, is there nothing in aiding to es- 
tablish and cultivate a pure, classical, and literary taste among us,—nothing in the in- 
fluence the cultivation of such taste is sure to have on us individually, and as an In- 
stitution,—nothing in the dignified character it gives us at home and abroad, worth 
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the pitiful sum demanded ? Is not the temporary loss, if such it be considered, more 
than compensated by the interest universally taken, and remotely by this very loss too, 
in matters pertaining to a complete education? We “ pause for a reply; we await 
our response in the list of our subscribers. Our only prayer for those, whom a mista- 
ken meanness has led astray, is that they may carry their money till it fastens upon 
their flesh, as did the fatal blood upon the fair hands of Lady Macbeth. It will prove 
indeed a * barren sceptre in their gripe.” Of the things which shall be hereafter wo 
know nothing ; analogy is but a poor guide to any reasonings in the unveiled Future ; 
hence we prophecy for it with no certainty. We are prosperous now,—with duc obser- 
vance of the Editorial oath, on the part of our followers, when the Future becomes 
Present, we shall be prosperous then. 





How has passed with you, Reader, the long Summer Days of a Fall Vacation ?— 
We are ourselves “ true Yankees,” and we guess, we cannot help gueasing—pleasantly. 
Is it not a pleasure indeseribable, after bursting the trammels of strict Collegiate dis- 
cipline, or throwing off the confinement of sickness and gnawing disease, to find one’s 
self free to wander at large, wherever predilections and pleasing associations would 
lead us’ ‘To roam among the leafy woods, and recline on mossy banks, beds of flow- 
ers and long grass, “ beneath the honeysuckle’s shade,” or catch the wild song of the 
distant waterfall, in its rocky cavern, as it leaps and curvets, and dashes on to kiss the 
dimpled whirlpool below! Nature at this season of the year, by the intermingling of 
its melancholy sadness, its gorgeous appearances, and its merry sounds, finds with us 
the deepest admiration and love. Morning, noon-day, and evening, alike present their 
charming peculiarities, and are each occasions of happy enjoyment. In the early 
grey of morning, when Earth seems getting ready to shake off her nightly robe, be- 
spangled with dew or fringed with the sparkles of the hoar-frost,— 

‘* To hear the lark begin his flight, And to the stack or the barn-door 

And singing startle the dull night— Proudly struts, hie dames before, 

From his watch-tower in the skies, While the ploughman near at hand 

Till the dapple-dawn doth rise ;— Whistles o'er the furrowed land, 

While the cock with lively din And the milk-maid singeth blythe, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, And the mower whets his scythe ;— 
In the almost sacred silence of noon-day, to linger under the old boughs of some stur- 
dy forest trees, while the subdued stillness is broken only by the soft fall of some Au- 
tumn leaf, as if afraid to disturb its kindred ; or the dropping of nuts from the paws of 
some marauding squirrel, and in fine, to experience the calm feelings occasioned by 
such a scene as ‘Tom Moore beautifully sketches in the following lines :— 

‘It was noon, and on flowers that languished around, 
In silence reposes the voluptuous bee ; 
Every leaf was at rest—and I heard not a sound, 
Bave the woodpecker tapping the hollow beach tree." 

In the golden hours of evening too, to stroll in lonely musings under the silvery light of 
the harvest moon, or perchance, if Heaven so will it, with some “ endeared” one by 
your side, to admire in confidential interview the softened aspect of Nature. There is 
nothing in Nature so striking as the change wrought on its outward appearance by the 
beams of moonlight. ‘The same places in the glare of sun-light we viewed tamely, are 
now transformed by a process apparently as mysterious and sudden as those of which 
we read in Arabian fiction, into perfectly bewitching scenes. Earth seems like a 
fairy's grotto ; wood, lake, and plain, are all wrapped in the beautiful sheen of moon- 
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light ; we discern passers by, yet have not the power to distinguish them ; the leaves 
are drinking in silently the dew of Heaven; the mighty woods are all hushed in si- 
lence and sleeping ; the water fears to disturb the repose of its inhabitants, and hes 
slumbering in the arins of the surrounding hills ; music and the sound of voices float 
along on the still air, and the cricket with his shivering complaint, or the “ Katy-did,” 
with her hoarse treble, laments the end of the “ Summer-King.” It us under such in- 
spiration that we tune our rude harp,—** O'er our shoulder rudely flung "— 


Llove the moonlight hours, | I linger on the bill then, 
Ho holy do they seem Aud straggle through the dale, 
As they were fairics sailing The silver tibred Moonhearmns 
Adown 4 quiet stream. Have shrouded with their veil. 
The woods are hushed in slumber, I walk with her I love then, 
The winds are lulled asleep ; Her velvet band in mine, 
The flow'ret bends its lowly head And I whisper to her fondly— 


In modesty to weep I am forever thine ! 









There's a calmness in the thoughts then, Who loveth not the moonlight 
A music in the tongue ; That mantieth new old Earth, 
A mellowness in every thing And lendeth her a beauty 
The Poet ne'er hath sung. She had not in her birth? 
The sound of far off waters O, the glistening moonlight— 
Cometh gliding along, The moonlight for me ! 
As floats upon the moonbeam 1 love it for its quietude, 
‘Their nightly revel song. Its dreamy fantasy. 


There is in the sad melancholy days of Autumn, a kind of holiness, a sacred silence 
of Nature, as if she were worshiping in her wooded temples, whose influence one can- 
not fail to trace on his finer feelings. Man holds a sympathy with Nature as with his 
fellow-man, and he but poorly knows the subtle refinement of Humanity, who is not 
affected by the scenes around him. Nay, farther, he is fit only for “ treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils.” 

The commencement of another Collegiate year brought with it all the usual excite- 
mentand bustle. For one week the old College Yard presented an uncommonly active 
appearance. Absent ones returning—boys with baggage running—congratulations 
thickening —acquaintances forming—furniture moving—chattels selling —electioneer- 
ing—crowds gathering —speeches making—cheers ringing,—the greatest multiplicity 
of interests accumulating at this one period, that present themselves at any point of a 
Collegiate life. It did one's soul good to witness the old spirit of Yale again aroused, 
and her true sons so carnest in her interests. College has been termed a miniature 
world, and verily, he who would find a pleasanter must look beyond the precints of 
Time. It has, it is true, its trials and toils, but they are so interwoven with unalloyed 
pleasures, that it would be difficult to separate them for the sake of a distinction. ‘The 
addresses before the Literary Socicties this year were uncommonly good, and evinced 
an unusual degree of good fecling. One who can on such a festival feel the waters 
of envy or jealousy bubbling up from his heart, certainly deserves not the notice of his 
fellows. We could not help thinking as we listened to them, what a tissue of mingled 
feelings was there presented. ‘I'he orator was himself, wholly himself on that occa- 
sion ; the listener, the unfortunate victim of an unexpected benevolence, was carried on 
with the speaker, now boiling over with indignation at the expose of some villainous 
trick,—now relaxing the strained tortion of his muscles to let go, balloon like, a grim- 
ace or alaugh that had hovered around his face, and long asked deliverance. Appa- 
rently a man's destiny was at stake, and he was pathetically besought to let his decis- 
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ion be unbiassed by any false representations on cither hand. The interests of “ Li- 
nonia,” who had so long slept in her grave as to have been forgotten, but whose name 
was fully revived in her active sons, were fully set forth by the President, Mr. Brins- 
made of the Senior Class, and Mr. Hawk y of the Junwr Class. The “ Brothers in 
Unity” felt themselves well represented, and their cause ably presented by their Presi- 
dent, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Nickerson of the Senior Class, and Mr. Potter of the Junior 
Class. The results were a victory claimed by both sides, but gained by neither;—much 
show of good willanda fresh harvest well-garnered. May every future recurrence of 
this ceremony be characterized with equal satisfaction to all. ; 


Old Yale too, has witnessed another anniversary, equally important and interesting. 
Yale Literature found its champions and defenders on Thursday evening, the 10th ult. 
in the College Chapel. We must say that such a fair, candid presentation of the 
claims of our beloved Maga we never before listened to. The meeting was addressed 
by Prof. Larned, the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, ‘Tutor Emerson, the Rey. Wm. T. 
Bacon,—the parent of our Magazine, and one ef whose poems we give in to-day's 


number,—Mr. Eldredge of the Theological School, and Prof. Silliman. An uneom- 
mon degree of interest attached itself to this festival, and we trust we shall find by our 
subscription paper a similar degree of interest excited in the minds of those who at- 
tended it. ‘The speech of Mr. Eldredge was powerful—was beautiful. Error was 
torn from its depths and lay quivering like a bleeding heart before us: knowledge was 
set up on its proper throne ; the entanglements of Ignorance and Prejudice were rooted 
out from their matted fastnesses, and flung away into obscurity. The whole speech 
of this gentleman was characterized with his usual fires of eloquence, and earnestness 
of manner. 

It may perhaps be a matter of curiosity to some old graduates to know from authen- 
tic information that in consequence of some not-a-bell circumstance, the old bell that 
has so long frolicked and leaped and sung in its antique home, and has been to so 
many, for years, the only disturber of their quict and enjoyment, has at last been ta- 
ken down to give place to another. How many revilings, maledictions, and curses 
have been uttered against that old servant of Tine! How much bustle and hurry, 
confusion and disappointment have its tones created a thousand times! How much 
Poetry too, pure, patent Poetry has been measured out by its ringing! How many 
have rolled over at its kicking and plunging and screaming, and how many more have 
rolled out of bed! Verily on that old bell there hangeth many a “ tale,” tales of woe 
too, and disappointment ; and we hope the world will not long be in want of its his- 
torian. We were sorry to part with it, but consented fully only on learning the rare 
excellencies of its successor. ‘The new creature seemeth modest and demure ; a hes- 
itancy it shows at first, in performing its hard tasks, and then seems to rng softly out 
of pure sympathy for its listeners. Its rich, mellow tones fall on our ear like muse, 
and seem to travel under our “ arched roof” of trees with very reverence. At evening 
it calls to prayer in a tone as silvery and subdued as an old Convent Bell, mournfully 
pealing across the still bay of waters. We have fortunately had put in our possession 
a few days sinee, a burst of poctic feeling concerning it. It runs as follows :— 

“TT heard a sound as a spirit near, 
And it fell like music upon my ear 


I listed again, to see if ‘twas so,— 
Yes, it was the new bell's solo / 


There's a whir | hear in that new-made bell, 
A whir the young Acart knoweth well ; 
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It rolls o’er the roofs and over the green, 
And it folis, it rolieth where sleep has been. 

This is but a poor sample of the immortality our author has “ done” this new comer 
among noise-makers. We suppress more of it, out of pure sympathy for the reader's 
excitable feelings, as well as from a deep regard for the well being of the author, 
Beil-lettres surely seem the proper field for him. We wish him no worse than well. 

By reference to the pages of the Catalogue, we find the different classes to number 
as follows: Seniors 76, Juniors 89, Sophomores 139, Freshmen 9%, making in all 402; 
an enormous number for the Academical portion alone. Mr. Nooney, former Tutor 
in Philosophy, has left, to fill a Professorship inthe Mathematical Department at West- 
ern Reserve College, and Mr. Rumsey also. ‘The new addition made thereby to the 
Faculty consists of Mr. Brace, and Mr. Emerson. Aside from these slight changes, 
the Faculty preserve the same unchanging, unchangeable appearance as ever, pre- 
senting the same “terror to evil-doers,” branding with the same marks the good 
sheep of the fold. 

We have received from some kind hand, a few loose leaves, apparently from some 
sort of « Journal. ‘The excuse we ofler for presenting them here, we trust will be as 
satisfactory to the writer, as it is binding on ourselves. We considered them a pri- 
vate Editorial bequeath, such as few of the quill department ever chance to transfer to 
their own account,—a low breath of a whisper in our ear, and one which we will not 
even whisper to you,reader. We select from it such hidden gems as we choose to cull, 
and take the liberty of arranging them as best to glitter in this our Editorial bouquet. 

“ Here at last, I sit with my pipe in its wonted place, my mouth, doing penance 
for my past faults. ‘The hours of midnight have just rung out in their silvery tones on 
the clear air,—all save my own breathing, or the occasional snapping of the candle, 
that stares in my face, preserves the silence of death. It is now that I love to think 
of the days long wrapped in the folded Past—of the forms of the departed, and occa- 
sionally to strain my eye over the wide waste of the Future, if by any means I may 
spy the straggling sail of some richly freighted bark of Hope. I love to build at this 
still hour, those famed ‘ Castles in the air,’ whose gossamer fabric would dissipate in 
the dazzling light of broad day,—and then to people them with those fleeting images 
of my dreamy brain, that do no more than personify the broken ends of the contortions 
of my thoughts. Such to me is midnight, and such are its mysterious influences.” 
* * * “True it is that from the time I assume the‘ toga virilis’ | must step forth into 
life, equipped with elastic activity and unbending energy: true that I must sever 
some of the closet tics of friendship, and leave those on whom my heart secretly 
doated to the rude handling of the world: true that all the illusions of the tender fan- 
cy of Youth, all the airy fabrics of a sportive imagination must then be dispelled and 
broken—but there is for all this, in the very activity and bustle of life, in the very an- 
gles between our elbows and vitalities, as we nudge our way along, enough of real 
poetry for contemplation ; there is a pride satisfied in standing erect among our fel- 
lows asa man, answerable for one’s deeds only at the bar of Justice and of God, and 
in proclaiming the rights of individual worth with a living voice, as well as a living 
example ; there is a sweet ‘land of dreams’ to be journeyed through in the emotions of 
young Love, and the joy of accepted professions, which the mere tuner of the lyre ean- 
not appropriate to himself; there is still a sadder and more mournful poetry in planting 
the fresh graves of departed friends with simple flowers, and invoking the smile of the 
very elements on their lowly beds. Life throughout, call it what one may, is too truly 
& strange mixture of smiles and tears, sorrow and joy ; yet none cling to it so eagerly 
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as those who are most sadly wounded with its thorns.” *© * “J always loved a 
Sunday Evening in Summer; days that are bright and warm, then turn to their sun- 
set and seem to act over again a little existence in the * de wy twilight.’ There is 
such a subdued tranquillity about the air—the scenery, and the very sounds that reach 
the car. It would seem that blessed angels were floating unseen in the air, carrying 
peace to all earth—to nature as well as to man. ‘The man of business walks with a 
more measured gait—the cleanly dressed boys saunter about the old grave stones in 
the church-yard, and soften the boisterousness of their laurh into a smile: and then to 
watch the rising moon—the fast growing shadows, while the church-bell sends forth 
its mellowed tones from the distant tower,—all this is but an outline of the picture ofa 
Sunday Evening in Summer.” kas @ ees oe Oe ee ke 

“ This evening received a letter from sister E——— ; the whole burden of her song 
is, ‘ Cousin Lizzy has come to pass two or three months with us, and you will be ex- 
pected to be more than usually attentive and agreeable during your vacation. We 
shall see if you will complain at Aer demands for your services as much as you used 
to at mine.’ 

* Here is a pleasant prospect, indeed. [have been looking forward the whole term 
to those six weeks, as anxiously as the good Mussulman to Paradise; I had arranged 
all my plans to do nothing but read and play chess; and now to have them all bro- 
ken up by a little minx of an awkward country cousin, whom I never saw before,— 
pshaw ! it is provoking! Good bye to all thoughts of studying Shakespeare and Char- 
ley Lamb. Probably she doesn't know that such men ever existed; and as for chess, 
I'll bet two to one she is as familiar with the Great Mogul. 

“ And then to be obliged to escort her anywhere and everywhere, (for, of course, she 
must see everything,)—to meet my acquaintances with that fresh bud of innocence 
hanging on my arm so familiarly—why, the girls will all cut me. 

“ T have heard that she was threatening to‘ come down and sce the sights,’ but why 
in the name of wonder should she have hit upon my vacation! T always thought I 
was the unluckiest fellow alive, and this caps the climax. I'll light a Principe, and 
try to puff away my vexation. 

“ Ah! talk to me of ‘ the concealed comforts of a man locked up in woman's love !" 
—they are insignificant in comparison with the pleasures of our student-life,—but 
even those would be dullness itself, but for the fragrant weed. 

“ Methinks I could write volumes on the ‘Great Plant,’—but both the English and 
American Lamb have sung its praises, and I forbear. Poor Charley! it must have 
cost thee a struggle to resign the 

‘ Plant divine of rarest virtue.’ 


Surely, Sir Walter Raleigh deserves the thanks of our community, for tobacco is the 
staff of our life. Toften think that cigars are like friends. Both are of every vanety 
of size, shape, and complexion, both are constantly used, and both are much abused. 
A good cigar surpasses most friends in devotion to you, for it yields up its life in your 
service without a murmur. The young and inex rienced appreciate the value of nei- 
ther ; one ought not to smoke or swim until he knows how. It fairly makes my heart 
ache to witness the first efforts of an incipient smoker: he bites and gnaws the deli- 
cate substance, as though it had no feeling, and every moment knocks off the white 
ashes. I should as soon think of wasting away the life of a friend in my behalf, and 
then scattering his remains tothe four winds. 

 T love to exhaust the heart of the fragrant roll, slowly, and almost imperceptibly, as 
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I would the breath of a rat ander the receiver of my air-pump, and at last genlty and 
sadly consign its ashes———confound them! they have fallen all over the page.” 


“* Well, I have seen ‘Cousin Lizzy,’ and really the case 1s not so desperate, after all. 
What a modest, unassuming little puss she is, to be sure,—and those bright, black 
eyes,—I declare, I thought she would look through me. How she blushed when T 
kissed her, and how sweetly she smiled when I apologized, by saying, it was a way I 
had. Like ‘Thomson's Lavinia, 

‘A native grace 

Sits fair-proportion’d on her polish'd limbs, 

Veil'd in a simple robe, their best attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dress; for loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the most. 

Thoughtless of beauty, she is Beauty's self.’ 
Oh! yes, she’s a darling—TI've almost fallen in love with her already—tut! tut! only 
one week ago you was cursing your unlucky stars for throwing her in your way—oh, 
consistency, thou é# a jewel. Yes, very true—but—ahem—but——hang it! I hadn't 
seen her then.” oe a a ae ae a ee a oe ee ee a 

* Othello’s occupation’s gone!" Lizzy has beaten me at chess, and I shall never 
hear the last of it: for | have boasted so much, that the whole family are delighted at 
my defeat. She did play admirably! I thought, when she asked me to play with 
her, that she wanted me to teach her the game ; but she soon gave me a lesson, such 
as I hadn't received for a long time. I was very careless in my first moves, suppos- 
ing that I should have it all my own way; but I soon saw that she understood what 
she was duing. It was too late, however, and the twentieth move checkmated me 
I urged my carelessness as an excuse, and played again and again, but with no better 
success, though I did my best. How could the little witch have acquired such skill! 
I didn’t know they ever heard of the game in the back woods. She says she has 
read the Essays of Elia, and adores Charley and Bridget ;—then, too, she quotes 
Shakspeare as readily as | can myself. Her education has certainly not been neglected. 

* She has the sweetest temper that a pretty gurl ever had ; how good-humoredly she 
bore my taunting, and when she answered my ‘ verdant little country coz,’ by utter- 
ing the word ‘ Freshman,’ I took the first opportunity of hurrying away to scribble 
my thoughts here.” ere eee ee eee ee 

“ Heigho! to-morrow I must leave her. What a humbug it is—this going to col- 
lege! But, on the whole, I wouldn't do any thing else ; though it sadly interrupts the 
chief business of man’s life, which undoubtedly is to ‘mirror the changes in that 
Heaven called woman.” Se ot ee he Ke oe ee: ee eee 

** One year has passed since 1 saw my sweet coz, and here I am at home again. 
* How the old time comes o'er me,’ when I think of that vacation! It was all hap- 
piness, but the parting was bliss. 1 never recorded it, for I thought it almost too sa- 
cred to be written ; but I have overcome that romantic prejudice, though | love her as 
warmly as ever. 

“IT had kissed my sisters, according to established custom, from oldest to youngest, 
but had reserved Lizzy for the grand finale. 1 put my arm round her waist, and 
looked for a moment into those sparkling eyes. A crystal drop trembled on each lid» 
her cheek flushed, and her lip quivered ; I snatched a kiss, and hurried away, that 
* woman's weapons, water drops,’ might not ‘stain my man’s cheeks.’ 

“When IL recovered my composure, the thought occurred that I was flattering my 
vanity with very slight reason,—perhaps, after all, she only followed the example of 
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the other girls, and dropped a tear because they did. But I was soon reassured, on 


examining the card which she had slipped into my hand as we parted. On one side 
was written, in the most delicate female hand imaginable, her name; on the other, 
‘Vale! and a blessing attend thee ; toil on, hope on. 
“ Life is real! life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
* Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
W as not spoken of the soul.’ 
“ That little card has been my talisman, and I ean say, with the poet, 
‘Thy bright image, 
Glase'd in my soul, took all the hues of glory, 
And lured me on to those Inspiring toils 
By which man masters men! 
A midnight student o'er the dreams of sages 
For thee | sought to borrow from each Grace, 
And every Muse, such attributes as lend 
Ideal charms to Love. T thought of thee, 
And Passion taught me poesy—ot thee ! 
And on the painter's canvas grew the life 
Of beauty— Art became the shadow 
Of the dear star-light of thy haunting cyes! 
Men called me vain, some mad—I heeded not, 
But still toil'd on, hop'd on, for it was sweet, 
If not to win, to feel more worthy thee ' 


“IT had painted her features from recollection, ‘and little did they dream, who 
knocked hard and often at his ‘oak’ in vain, and taunted him with his unflinching 
work, that there lay beside that heavy folio, as he read, in a little cirelet of gold, a 
bright and living charm—the morning star of his hopes and memory—that cheered 
him in his course, and lightened his labor, and made him never feel alone, and, when 
his task was done, sent him forth on his way rejoicing. He worked for her, and 
looked forward to that crowning joy, when, as he ascended the rostrum, one smiling 
face in that bright parterre of beauty should make him feel that his locket was a daub. ” 


* Immediately on the arrival of my darling Lizzy, a large party of us started for Ni- 
ugura. 


‘There were choice spints among our number, and we anticipated much plea- 
I devoted myself entirely to my ‘ fair ladye love.” The journey was full of 
quiet happiness to me, though nothing occurred particularly worthy of note. 


sure. 


* We arose early on the morning of our arnval, inorder to view the Horse-shoe, in 
all its grandeur. We safely ascended the stone tower on Goat Island, and immedi- 
ately a scene burst upon our view which beggars description. ‘The full blaze of the 


rising sun was poured into the cavity, and completely illuminated it with a perfect 


rainbow. As soon as I could withdraw my attention from the magnificent spectacle, 


I turned to my cousin, anxious to learn her feelings. I had never heard her express 


the slightest admiration of the beauties of nature, but | knew she could not be silent 
now. I was not deceived—her bosom rose and fell—her color came and went—her 
lips parted, and I could almost see the cloquent poetry struggling for utterance,— 


‘God hath set 
His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 
Mautles around thy feet. And he doth give 
Thy volee of thunder, power to speak of Him 
Eternally—bidding the lip of man 
Keep silence, and upon the rocky altar pour 
Incense of awe stricken praise.’ 


But no, she exclaimed, ‘ J declare, it beats the bugs’ ———l fainted.” 
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OUR COFFIN. 


To ovr Cornesronpenrs.—We always feel ourselves placed in a very peculiar posi- 
tion, when we come to this part of our bunch. Correspondents compose a class that 
of all others devours with ostrich avidity every word, syllable, and insinuation, their ia- 
debted Editor may let fall. Perhaps with all due modesty we may say, there is uni- 
versally good reason for this interest on their part, setting aside all personal interest in 
the matter ; but coupling this latter also, we find no room for wonder in the breathless 
haste and anxiety with which they fatten themselves on the scarce dry productions of 
the press. But if any should be so far gone in courage as to experience any peculiar- 
ity in their feelings at being talked to over the public counter, at which the rest of the 
world trade with us, we will condeseend to utter in confidential whisperings, what in 
a louder tone of voice would, (we flatter ourselves,) cause embarrassment. So friends, 
“lend us your ears,” while we chew with you the “ cud of sweet and bitter fancies,” 
in our private corner together. 

We have received a poetic scintillation (poetry, of course) signed‘ J.’ which when 
carried out in its significant ramifications, reads “ John Ebenezer Smith.” If John 
really feels any of that “first true love” he so pathetically exhibits in his bubble of 
verse, we should by all means return him with his verses, his own advice—* Go 
ahead and get a wife !” 

“$."—however much the writer thinks she should like to see her name in print, 
we know would never consent to obtain so fleeting a pleasure at so great a sacrifice as 
would follow the acceptance of his lines. 

“ The Character of Elizabeth,” we have but just heard alternately vindicated and at- 
tacked by Aigher authorities. Man, your subject never'll do; take your ideas off of 
those historical stilts and come down into the workshop of human nature, and do not, 
“like an apothecary, make new mixtures, by pouring only out of one vessel into another.” 

“ Quibs, quirks and quintessences,” are just of the character we need in our Lite- 
rary castor; men ery, change !—ladies, varicty! and verily we have it here. The 
style of composition alone, however, delays our decision at the present. 

“ Vox” is rejected—decidedly—it sticks in our jaws. 

The Moonlit Arbor’’ is under consideration. 

“ N.” promises well. 

* Relics of other Days,” have gone where all relics of ours go—into the ‘ Coffin’ 
They were fine Re-licks for the lapping flames. 

Now, friends, gather round this Editorial bier, drop your tear for the departed, and 
hear “ the words of the Preacher.” Whenever you send us again, loosen your swad- 
dling clothes you have wetted in Castalia, write in a plain, clear hand, and, above all, 
pay your postage. ‘ Nihil preterea.” 


We have received regularly the numbers of the Nassau Monthly and the Williams 
Monthly Miscellany, and on the whole we are proud of their appearance. We are ever 
happy to have occasion to note the progress of Letters in our Universities and Semina- 
ries, and find the present a peculiarly fitting one. Speed the work, Brothers ; we ex- 
tend you our Editorial hands across the hills of Connecticut and the surges of Long 


Island Sound ; shake them, each of you, with all your warmth of feeling, then, say 
we, drive the quill. 








